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SHE ETYMOLOGY OF “ PEDIGREE.” 
ttymology of pedigree is a very puzzling 
is, so far as known, an exclusively English 
S Yet it is impossible to explain it from any 
elements, and while the aspect of the word 
her French, we have no evidence of its 
ing had place in that language. All the 
ons, however, that have been hazarded, 
tory as they are, have been taken from 
th. Skinner's gris or degrés des pires held 
i for a long time, to which it is a fatal 
that the phrase would be without mean- 
elements were presented in an inverted 
im they must be in order to produce the 
| #. In Mahn’s Webster it is said to 
ted from par degrés, a guess wholly 
a by evidence and of small intrinsic 


i from the Fr. pied de grue (crane’s foot), 
tly applied to the heraldic genealogical 
heir form.” Some colour is given to 
ion by the fact that the word occurs 

m pedegru or petygru in the Promptorium, 

M Levins, pee de grew in the Tale of Troy. 
ess of a genealogical tree to a crane’s 





foot (or even to a crane standing on one leg) is 
small indeed ; and the assertion that the name of 
pied de grue was formerly applied to an heraldic 
genealogical tree isunfortunately quite unsupported, 


|nor do I believe that it has any other foundation 


than its aptness to afford a derivation of our word. 
I believe we must put the crane out of the question ; 
but it seems to me that there is a way in which the 
word may have been built up out of the other 
elements above referred to. A genealogical tree is 
a very natural figure by which to represent the 
descendants from a given ancestral stock and its 
different branches— 
* Bot first a tre, ar I begin 
I sal sette here of Adam kin.” 
Cursor Mundi, 1. 1625. 
In such a tree each generation in the line of descent 
was termed a gree, or step, from O.Fr. grés, Lat. 
gradus, gressus (Roquefort) Thus the Cursor 
Mundi, |. 1464, has— 
“ Nine hundre jere and sexte, Jareth, 
pat was pe v yree fra Seth.” 

Now Fr. pied is technically used in the sense of 
the stock or whole growth of a tree or plant : “Un 
pied d’ceillet,” a plant of pinks ; “ Pied bornier,” 
a boundary tree ; “‘ Tant de pieds d’arbres fruitiers 
dans un jardin,” so many fruit trees. Pied de 
grés, then, might have been used in the sense of 
a tree of generations or a genealogical tree. And 
it is a considerable corroboration of this analysis of 
the word that it was so frequently broken up into 
separate elements in writing. In the Rolls of 
Winchester College, temp. Hen. IV., is a charge 
for expenses incurred in hunting up evidences of 
the “ Pe de Gre progenitorum hzredum de Husey ” 
(Proc. Arch. Inst., 1848, p. 64). Lydgate (Hors, 
Shepe, and Ghoos) has Pee de gree; Fitzherbert, 
Pee degre. No doubt it is singular that no traces 
should be found in French of so convenient a term 
as pied de gris would be if it ever existed in that 
language ; but the same objection would apply to 
any other French explanation of the term, and that 
it must have come from the French I at least can- 
not doubt. H. Wepewoop. 


AN UNKNOWN OBJECT [A SEXTON’S WHEEL] 
IN YAXLEY CHURCH, SUFFOLK. 

Several years ago there appeared under the above 

heading (“ N. & Q.,” 3°¢ §S. xii. 128) a short paper 


e | of mine describing two corresponding iron wheels, 
» It is added in a note to this ety- | 
®)” By some authorities this word is said to | 


each about two feet in diameter, which I found in 
the parvise of my north porch, loose and somewhat 
injured. I described them here in the hope of 


| gleaning some idea as to what could have been 


their original use. Here, too, if I remember right 
(for I have not the volumes at hand to refer to), 
several conjectures on the point were made : one 
by the owner of the initials (then well known and 
welcome to many readers) F, C, H., w¢., the late 
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a ee 
Dr. F. C. Husenbeth, of Cossey, Norwich, author | Lady Fast is a term which may be seen exp: 


of that most useful book, Saints and their Emblems, 
for the reappearance of which men of letters are 
everywhere eagerly waiting. F. C. H., either in 
these columns or in a letter to me, gave his opinion 
(which of all others seemed the least improbable) 
that the wheels were the shields or bosses ornament- 
ing the “ringles” of a church door.* 

As it was not very likely that they should be- 
long to the door of another parish church, and as 
it happened that the two doors of this church wide 
enough and old enough to have such ornaments 
were structurally incapable of receiving them, I 
was anxious to show my valued and learned corre- 
spondent that his conjectures could not in this 
instance be, in my opinion, entertained. I accord- 
ingly sent him a full-sized representation of my 
wheels, which he returned, unaccompanied, how- 
ever, by any further conjecture. 

Some years later I exhibited the same draft at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, when the Royal Archeological 
Institute visited that town. But I do not remember 
that any plausible conjecture was then made re- 
specting them. 

A few years later I was so fortunate as to find, 
when exploring churches, a complete pair of similar 
wheels, fastened together, as originally, with a 
handle of elaborate construction and beautiful 
workmanship, measuring from the centre to the 
end of the ring-handle about three feet. The 
handle, which was perfect, was not made of one 
piece, but close to the circumference revolved with 
a swivel. What, then, can have been the name 
and use of this curiosity? After so long a time I 
am happy to be able to answer my own inquiry, 
and state that the object in question is a sexton’s 
wheel, once constantly associated here with the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin, as is evident from 
the works of Thomas Kirchmeyer, 1559, with which 
I have lately become acquainted, having found 
that author animadverting upon the use of the 
sexton’s wheel. Those readers who possess a copy 
of Sebastian Brandt will find a very rough and 
small representation of such a wheel in his Shippe 
of Fooles. 

The method of using the wheel could not well 
be described without one or two illustrations, 
either coloured or so clearly drawn as to show holes 
for threads. It would at present, therefore, be 
idle to attempt a full explanation. But as in these 
pages the inquiry was originally started, it has been 
suggested to me that the solution of the enigma 
might here most appropriately, with the editor’s 
grace, be first offered for the consideration of anti- 
quaries. It may be of some interest if I add that 
recourse was had to the sexton’s wheel or to the 
casting of lots in order to determine for any devotee 
the particular time of keeping the Lady Fast. 


xii. 179, 293, 362, 529.) 





[* See “N. & Q.,” oS. 





(somewhat differently, indeed, but alike »; 

» “A ’ e 
references) by Dr. F. G. Lee and Mr. Orby ae 
in their respective glossaries. Does any a 
ecclesiologist refer to the ancient use of the sexton’ 


wheel ? W. 
Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


SOME ENGLISH INVENTIONS, 

In 1686 appeared A Pleasant and Compendiny 
History of the First Inventors and Institutor 
the most Famous Arts, &c. This is probably 
taken for the most part from Polydore Vergil, but 
at the end are some notes on “rare inventions 
peculiarly attributed to England and Englishmen’ 
These are as follows :— 

* Masons carving in stone and erecting 
with the like materials, the art of curious palatine 
glazing with glass now in use, were first shown to the 
English by one Joanes, a Benedictine, in the year of 
Christ 728, and since by improvement brought to the 
perfection they are at present found to be in. 

“The famous invention of printing, being found out 
in Germany, was first brought into England by Willian 
Caxton, a mercer, who, in the reign of King Edward IV, 
kept a printing-house in Westminster Abbey by the per: 
mission of Simon Islip, abbot of that place, and the fire 
book there printed was Tullies Offices. 

“Coaches were invented by Monsieur Pedarus ; 
Frenchman, and brought into England in the year )53, 
though chariots are of a longer standing. 

“Watches were the inventior of a German, and th 
invention was brought into England anno 1580. Th 
famous inventors and improvers were Cornelius m 
Dreble, and Janus Torrianellus. The first clocks wen 
brought into England about the same time. 

‘The pendulum was invented by Mr. Hook, Pele 
of the Royal Society, famous in the mathematics ai 
mechanical improvement. 

** All sorts of optic glasses and tubes, as the telescop, 
the invention of the famous Galileo, the microscope, ke, 
were first brought to perfection in England by the afer 
said Mr. Hook. 

* Antonio Bonele, an Italian, first taught the Bnglid 
to spin with a distaff, in the twentieth year of Kix 
Henry VII. 

« Fine Spanish needles were first made in England, is 
the reign of Queen Mary, by a Negro in Cheapside, wv 
refused to communicate his art ; but in the eighth yer 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign Elias Corous, » Germs, 
made it known to the English. 

“The first English coachmaker is recorded t & 
Walter Ripon, who in the year 1564 made « couchis 
the Earl of Rutland, and a hollow-turning coach, in the 
year 1585, for Queen Elizabeth : 

“In the tenth year of Queen Elizabeth's reign, Riebari 
Dryer brought into England the invention of makix 
earthen fire-pots, furnaces, transportable ovens fe 
baking earthenware, and bad the first sole profit 

atent in the year 1555. : 

_ Making of copperas was first practised in Engiso! 
by Cornelius de Voss, a merchant, in the year 1587. 

“William Saunders, a fishmonger, was the firs # 
brought our celestial and terrestrial globes to perfection 

“ William Mathews, in the fifth year of Queen Bi 
beth, was the first English artist that made fine knive 
and hafts, marked with the half moon, for the propriety 
of which he had the queen’s patent. 
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I 
«About the same time the way of making pins was 
fond out by the English, which before were bought 
strangers to the value of 60 0000. a year. 
“(ne Bourass made first the engine for scale-boards. 
«One Ross is reported to have made the first bandore 
in Bogland, and to this day that culled the Ross viol is 
scounted the best. : re 
“The engine for clock wheels is an English invention 
of avout one hundred years’ standing, as likewise that 
for the speedy cutting down wheels for watches. 
“Chains for watches are suid to be the invention of one 
kee. 
on inventor of knitting of worsted stockings in 
Bogland was William Rider, a London apprentice, who 
in the reign of King James I. presented a pair of his 
om knitting to the Earl of Pembroke. 
“The late serviceable model of shipping is affirmed to 
be the invention or direction of the famous Sir Waiter 


= Oeher late inventions there are, to which as their 
inventors the English lay claim, us an engine for raising 
gas, an engine for spinning glass, an enzine for cutting 
tobacco, the ruling press, the art of damasking linen 
and watering of silks, the way of separating gold from 
giver and brass, bou'ting mills, making cane chairs, the 
carious art of colouring and marbling of books, making 
of horn ware, and the engine to extinguish fire, and the 


“Thus, reader, it appears that the industry of our 
predecessors was great, whereby they brought so many 
mrities to perfection, and left their further improve- 
ment to posterity.” 

These statements would admit of some annotation. 
Wituiam KE. A. Axon, 
Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Arapiay Forx-Lore.—A Bedouin, with his 
deeply rooted habits of Eastern thought and deed, 
satall times an object of interest, and scarcely 
can he well be more so than when he is seen asking 
the Unseen Power for a glimpse into futurity by 
means of world-old simple divinations. The 
following scrap, touching certain points of the 
folk-lore of the children of the desert, is taken from 
the fifth of a series of letters by Prof. Robertson 
Smith, of Aberdeen, appearing just now in the 
Solseman newspaper :— 

“We had a very pleasant bivouack in Wady Gi'rana 
under the bright moonlight. We drank innumerable 
cups of coffee and enjoyed a long chat round the fire. Al 

#8, a8 usual, was full of superstitions, and showed me 
Bedouin methods of divination, One of these is used to 

ide whether or not a tribe shall ride out ona foray. 
Acirele is draws in the sand with an arbitrary number 
trys, which nist not be counted, diverging from its 
cuunterenee. The first and second rays are then joined 
a stroke, so are the third and fourth, and so on. 

there is an odd numb. r of rays, one, of course, remains 
Weonnected, and is held to symbolize an open road for 
mar. Ifall the rays are closed, the tribe refuses to ride 
out, A more complicated test of the probability of 
meccess in anything a man has set his heart on is to 
ea out three spans lengths on the sand. The space 

— must then be divided off into finger-breadths, 
i is done by successive applications of the third and 
— fingers, pressing the buck of the fingers down upon 

: he row of scores thus obtained is roughly 

by the eye, and each balf is counted off in threes 





from the middle point. The remainders give the measure 
of one’s luck, the best result being three at one end and 
two at the other. I remember to have heard from a 
resident in Baghdad, that a similar mode of divination is 
practised there by counting off in fives an arbitrarily 
chosen number of beads in a rosary, This is called 
striking a choice (dharab kheera). 

“The Bedouins also take auguries from birds, A single 
raven in one’s path is a very bad token, but two are 
extremely lucky. They say Akhdharegn Fa-lan zein— 
‘ Two green (t.e. black) ones’—a fair omen, The Bedouins 
have many other superstitions about animals, The 
superstition as to the flesh of the rock badger which 
Palmer noted in the Peninsula of Sinai is unknown here; 
but there is a similar idea about the monkeys which fre- 
quent Mount Kara. These, it is said, were once men, who 
came to visit the Prophet. He set before them milk and 
water, directing them to drink the former and perform 
their ablutions with the latter. The perverse visitors 
drank the water and washed with the milk, and were 
transformed to monkeys for their disobedience. As they 
were once men, their flesh is not eaten. This legend is 
closely akin to what one reads in the fabulous history of 
early Arabia about the Nasnfés and the Wabdr in the 
great sandy desert. Both these words are monkey names, 
quite current in the present day, though not recognized 
by the lexicons. The latter is an ape, the former a 
monkey witha tail. Except in this monkey story, I 
could find no trace of the superstitious rejection of the 
flesh of any animal. But some kinds of flesh have a 
magical virtue attached to them. A man who suffers in 
any member of his body seeks « cure by eating the corre- 
sponding part of a hyena. The hyzna is also eaten in 
the neighoourhood of Suez, for a friend of mine who shot 
one near the wells of Moses was requested by the Bedouins 
togive themaleg. A similar virtue attaches to the flesh 
of the gemsbok (Wudheyly), a rare species of antelope 
found far in the interior. When eaten, it draws an 
obstinate bullet from a wound.” 

J. 


Glasgow. 


Froag Fo.ik-tore.— A man at Winterton, 
Lincolnshire, lately related this experience, in 
answer to inquiries as to his wife’s health. He 
said, “ She ’s a deal better than what she was, but 
there’s a somethink illive what rises up in her 
throat. I know what it is, but I don’t like to tell 
her. It’s alive frog.” On some doubt being ex- 
pressed as to this being the true explanation of 
his wife’s sensations, he went on to say, “O, but 
there’s a woman at Ferriby ’at hed one for years, 
just the same, an’ it al’us started croakin’ every 
spring at generin’ time.” J. T. F 

Winterton, Brigg. 


Toe Pxiacue 1x Exotanp.—The following 
extract from the registers of Malpas Church, 
Cheshire, will, I think, not be without interest for 
the readers of “N. & Q.” It exhibits the ravages 
of that scourge of the seventzenth century, the 
plague, extending to the remotest villages. It also 
presents a remarkable instance of stoical pluck and 
determination in the “ heavy strong man” digging 
his own grave, when stricken with the disease, to 
relieve his friends of the labour and trouble. It 
will be seen the whole household were carried off : 
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“ Richard Dawson (brother to y* above named Thomas 
Dawson of Bradley) being sicke of y* plague and p’- 
ceyveing he must die, at y* time arose out of his bed and 
made his grave, and caused his nefew John Dawson to 
cast strawe into y* grave, which was not farre from y* 
howse, and went and layd him down in y* sayd grave 
and caused clothes to be layd uppon, and soe dept* out of 
this world, this he did because he was a stronge man and 





heavier than his sayd nefew and another wench were 
able to burye, he died about y* xxiii of August, thus 
much was I credibly tould, he died 1425. 

** John Dawson sonne of the above mentioned Thomas 
came unto his father when his father sent for him being 
sicke, and having layd him doun in a ditch died in it, the | 
xxix day of August, 1625 in the night. 

* Rose Smyth servant of the above named Thomas |} 
Dawson, and last of yt household died of plegue and was | 
buried by W™. Cooke the v day of September 1625 near | 
unto the sayd house.” 

J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Aw Ervupite Mexv.—The National Zeitung of 
March 7, 1880, contains the foll 
‘D. Menu des Fest rah! 4 elches 

EFrithr ydes neuen Heilbr 
hatte folgenden Wortlaut :— 
HOSPITES ILLUSTRISSIMOS 
CONViVAS GRATISSIMOS 
SALVERE JUBET 
HAECE DELECTAMENTA 
MEN 
NIUS AGRIPPA 
& CONCORDIAE QUONDAM avcToR & 
STOMACHI PROFESSOR. 
1. Omnium primum, ut jure continentur res humane, 
ita jus regium gen. fem. cum globulis masculinis 
animam cum corpore continebit. (Kdéniginsuppe mit 
Klisen.) 2. Sed ante omnia sequuntur. (Forellen.) 
3. Mnpotc ¢ ikirapoy cai foupi. 
(Lendenbraten.) 4. Borussulos deinde, 
particularissimus, ita comedet letissime, tuberculis 
presertim instructos. (Brieslen mit Triiffeln.) 5. 
Asparagos lingua promtos et cum artocreatis gusta- 
bitis wgre tardo vere effessos et quem deficiant Cice- 
ronis nomen amabit. (Stichlinge und Erbsen mit 
Zunge und Fleischkiichlein.) 6. Cum capite et lac- 
tuca, jucundissimo iv ¢sa@ évoiv, aderunt Volucres et 
infecta. (Gefliigel mit Kopfsalat und Eingemachtem.) 
7. Denique dulce est pro patria ceenare, (Siisze 
Speise.) 8. Post ccenam vero, necnon inter coonam, 
potare. (Nachtish.) Vina prostant cum ex Fonte 
Salubri suavissima utriusque c tum altis de 
collibus Mceni fugacissima Getrdnk Heilbronner 
Weisz- und Rothwein. Hochheimer Schaumvwein.) 


wing :— 


ge ntlich de r 


amrncay 
ut quisque est 


wepi 


loris 


This, from its unusual character, deserves a place 
in “N. & Q.” W. E. A. A. 


Harpres Famity or Kext.—A few years back 
I purchased at Canterbury a copy of Clarke’s Bible, 
published in 1690 (London), containing the follow- 
ing entries, evidently in the handwriting of Sir 
William Hardres :— 

“Memo. My son Thomas Hardres was born on the 
8th of September, 1713, and christened the 30th of the 





rr, 

same month in the sam i is 
London.—W. Hardres.”” ae Jamey 
_“ Memo. My daughter Catherine Hardres wag born 
Novr. 10,1 714, and christened ye 18th of the same month 
and year in the Parish of Upper Hardres.—W, Hardres” 
_“ My daughter Elizabeth Hardres was born April 84 
17 16, and christened May 3rd same year in the Parish { 
Upper Hardres.—W. Hardres.” : 

There is an entry of an evidently later date 
partially erased, ending, “ at St. Margarets 
church, Canterbury.” “This Book was promised 
by their father and mother after their decease” 
At another part is written, “The gift of Mr. 
Beckingham, Bourne Place.” The bookseller told 
me that the book once belonged to a Mr, Mabb 
a blacksmith of Canterbury, whese wife was 5 
Hardres ; they were reduced in circumstances and 
sold it. 

I am familiar with the Rev. Canon Jenkinss 
paper on the Hardres family (Archeologia Can. 
tiana, vol. iv. p. 50). I should feel much obliged 
if any of your readers would inform me to whom 
these erasures may refer, or enlighten me further 
as to the Mabb who married a Hardres ; also, if 
this fine old Kentish family of Hardres is extinct, 
Canon Jenkins, in the paper above referred to, 
says :— 

‘The name has sunk to the level of much humble 
life; the line has not passed away altogether—‘ the blast 
hath passed over it, and it has gone, and the place thereof 
knoweth it no more.’” 

James Roperts Brows, 


Curious Erirarn.—About twenty-five years 
ago I visited St. Mary’s Church, Abergavenny, 
Monmouthshire, to see the fine old altar tombs in 
the east end of the church, and on a brass, I think 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century (Iam 
writing all from memory), I read the following :- 

“ Here lyeth one of Abel's race, 

Whom Cain did hunt from place to place ; 

But nothing dismayed, onward he went, 

Working until his days were spent. 

Now having done, he takes a nap, 

Here, in our common Mother’s lap, 

Waiting to hear his Saviour say, 

Come here, my Dear, and haste away.” 
Perhaps some local antiquary will kindly give us 
the name of this member of Abel’s family, and the 
date on the brass. The Rev. T. Williams, sonof 
the late Vicar of Holy Trinity, in the above town, 
ence wrote a most interesting paper on the old 
monuments in this church, which I remember 
reading in the Usk Observer. I should be glad to 
know if it was published in any other form, I 
think it was read as a lecture in the town. 

J. WaHitmarss. 

St. Budeaux, Plymouth. 


“Toe Kiya Georce”=Tae sest.—I we 
talking, the other day, with the old wife of an old- 


| fashioned farmer concerning some songs that 


been sung at a village entertainment, when she 
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gid, sach-and-such a song was good, such-and-such 

“ better, but such-and-such “ was the King 

.” [never before heard this phrase, which 

probably dates to the days of good old George III. 
CuTHBERT Bene. 


A VeverasLe Yew.—A friend sends me the 
plowing cutting, which I think deserves notice in 
4N, & Q.” — 

“The attempt has been made to remove in Buckland 
Churchyard, near Dover, a yew tree, said to be 1,000 
yarsold, which, with the earth to be moved with it, 
weighs about fifty tons. The object is to give space to 
eilarge the church, it being hoped that the vitality of 
the tree will not be endangered. This yew is believed to 
be the oldest in England, and is the only one mentioned 
in the Domesday Book.” 

Epwarp J. Tartor, F.S.A.Newe. 


Erirarn aT ArpGLAss, co. Down.—The follow- 
ing quaint epitaph is sculptured on a slab in the 
parish church of Ardglass, co. Down. The slab 
has a dove carved in relief; in the centre, the 
emeifixion, and on each side a shield of arms. 
The inscription is difficult to read, owing to its 
being somewhat defaced and also to the intricate 
wy in which the letters are combined :— 

LIVE TO DIE 

AND FER THE LORD 
AMEND Y” LIFE 
AND SINE NO MOR 
FOR DETHE IS 

Y” REWARDE 

BE PASIENT 

IN WEIL A WO 
WHEN IS THE END 


BUT FAST A PRE 
A WACHE TH***** 
MARI JANES MOTHER TO 
THOMAS JANES GENTLEMAN, 
A.D. 1585. 

The family name Janes or Jannes is now very 
tare, if known at all, in the north of Ireland. One 
lewis Jannes, a native of Monmouthshire, was in 
Ireland a few years later than the above date. He 
had been educated at Oxford, and became Dean of 
Cashel in 1607 and Bishop of Killaloe in 1633. 

W. H. Partrersoy. 

Belfast. 


Moye1neio.—Spenser seems to make Mongi- 
bello and Etna two different mountains. In the 
Foerie Queene (bk. ii. c. 9, 29) he says :— 

“More whott then Aetn’ or flaming Mongiball, 

For day and night it brent, ne ceased not.” 
Thename Mongibello would seem to be a pleonasm. 
The Arabs no doubt called it Jabal, mountain, or 
Ayjabal, the mountain; the Italians prefixed 
Monte, 


R. S. CHarnock. 
Boulogne-sur- Mer, 





Rueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Mr. Frovpe’s “ Bunyay.”—Can any of your 
readers tell me what is the authority for the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. Froude in his Bunyan ? 

“Young Bunyan was more fortunate, In Bedford 
there wasa grammar school, which had been founded in 
Queen Mary's time by the Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
William Harper (Harpur), Hither, when he was old 
enough to walk to and fro, over the mile of road between 
Elstow and Bedford, the child was sent, if not to learn 
Aristotle and Plato, to learn, at least, ‘to read and write 
according to the rate of other poor men’s children.’” 

The only other passage in Bunyan’s Works, 
excepting the one quoted by Mr. Froude from the 
Grace Abounding, which bears upon the subject is 
in the verses “to the reader” prefixed to the Scrip- 
tural Poems :— 

“ For I’m no poet, nor a poet’s son, 
But a mechanic, guided by no rule 
But what I learned in a grammar school 
In my minority.” 

Against the theory that Bunyan was educated at 
Bedford is to be set the fact that the Harpur 
charity was for Bedford boys, and that in those 
times of bad roads, a child could hardly tramp 
from Elstow to Bedford and back again every day. 
Mr. Froude is the first writer upon Bunyan who 
has asserted positively that Bunyan was a Harpur 
School scholar, and although, as a Harpur School 
scholar myself, I should like to believe that Bunyan 
was one, I am afraid Mr. Froude is too confident. 

W. Hare Waite. 


“Tue Doc anp Dock.”—Can any correspon- 
dent of * N. & Q.” versed in Lambeth topography 
point out where this once favourite suburban 
sporting resort was situated? It had, I presume, 
not attained any notoriety before 1761, when 
Dodsley published his London and its Environs, 
and had disappeared before Peter Cunningham 
wrote his capital Handbook. By-the-bye, when 
may we hope to see the long-prcmised new edition 
of this most useful book of reference, greatly 
enriched, as I have heard, by the labours of the 
late Col. Cunningham, and revised (I have no 
doubi ably and carefully revised) by Mr. James 
Thorne, F'.S.A.? A. M. 


“Tar British BattLepore.”—In a scrap-book 
which I had about thirty years ago was pasted an 
old leaf, printed on one side, 3in. by 4}in. to 54in. 
It is called The British Battledore, being shaped 
like a rectilinear specimen of that plaything. The 
margin is decorated with minute pictures, from 
“A” for “ Angel” to “Z” for “ Zeal” (exemplified 
by a figure kneeling at a desk). It contains the 
cris-cross row, small and large alphabets, vowels 
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and syllables, “In the Name of the Father,” 
&c., and the Lord’s Prayer without the doxology. 
On what may be called the handle is printed, 
“ Publis’d (sic) according to Act of Parliament, 
by T. Matthews, in Kings-head Court St. Pauls 
Church Y*. Price one Penny.” I suppose it to 
be a lineal descendant of the ancient horn-book. 
Are such “ battledores” common, and between 
what dates do they range ? 

On looking at the picture of the horn-book in 
School Days of Eminent Men (p. 144, 1858), I 
now notice for the first time that it is the same as 
my battledore, only with the title and the handle 
and the pictures snipped off, and with wood and 
horn and nails added. The two are almost 
identical in size, and they correspond line by line, 
and almost letter by letter. In my battledore the 
initial of the Lord’s Prayer encircles a tiny bird, 
ampersand is twice used, and “ Day” and “ Tres- 
pass” are spelt with capital letters. Cur. W. 


“BopGe poctors or THE Storck Fur.”—Is it 
not probable that Milton, when writing the lines 
“ O foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoick fur, 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub,” 
Comus, 706-708, 
had in his mind Juvenal’s— 
* Andi facinus mavoris abolla. 
Stoicus occidit Baream, delator amicum, 
Discipulamque senex, ripa nutritus in illa, 
Ad quam Gorgonei delapsa est pinna caballi.” 
Sat, iii. 115-118? 
“ Abolla” is explained as a kind of outer cloak, 
represented in this passage as worn by a philo- 
sopher, and in Juvenal, Sat. iv. 76, by one who 
was “attonite positus modo villicus urbi.” It is 
possible that Milton, looking upon the “ abolla” 
as in some way indicating the philosophic pro- 
clivities of its wearer, substituted for it the 
academic hood of his own time as serving the 
same purpose for the literati of that day. 
Artuor E, QueKert. 


Tae OFFICERS WHO ACCOMPANIED QUEEN 
Evizapeta’s ArMY TO IRELAND ABOUT THE 
Year 1590.—Where can I find a list of these? 
Is any list extant of those who fell, and would it 
be possible to discover where an officer might be 
buried who was killed at Carlow? M. M. B. 


A Frexca Gotp Mepat.—A friend of mine 
is in possession of a gold medal, the size of a crown 
silver coin, of which tradition states that only 
three were struck, and these were possessed by 
the three Marshals of France at the time of the 
birth of Joseph Bonaparte, the young King of 
Rome. On the obverse is the portrait and in- 
scription of “ Charles Joseph Francois Napoleon, 
Roi de Rome, 20 Mar., 1811.” The reverse bears 
the portraits in profile of Napoleon and his queen, 
Maria Louisa, Archduchess of Austria, without 


inscription ; underneath are the words, “ Andrient 
Denon d.”—the designer and engraver, it ig 
sumed. It is said that the royal family of Sweden 
possess one, not improbably by descent from Ber. 
nadotte, a Marshal of France circa 1811; my friend 
possesses a second. Is the other known to be 
in existence, and who were Marshals of France ig 
1811? Jas. R. Scorr, FSA 


ARITHMETIC AMONGST THE ANCIENTS. —Why 
system of arithmetic could have existed before the 
use of the Arabic figures? It would have be» 
obviously impossible to have done the very simplest 
sum in Roman figures, but still in early days some 
amount of arithmetic must have been a necessity. 
I have never got at any satisfactory solution of the 
question. Perhaps readers of “N. & Q.” maybe 
able to help me. R. C. 8. W, 


Samvuet Jonnson, or Cuesnire.—I have jas 
come across a comedy entitled The Blazing Coma: 
The Mad Lovers, or the Beauties of the Poets, which, 
according to the title-page, is by “Samuel Johnson, 
of Cheshire,” and was acted at the Haymarks 
Theatre in 1732. This person is also described a 
“the author of Hurlothrumbo: an Extravaganm, 
and other pieces.” There is an allusion to him in 
Boswell (ed. 1853, p. 366), and it is stated ip 
Croker’s notes that he was originally a dancing. 
master. Was his name really Samuel Johnson, or 
did he merely assume that name, as hitted by 
Boswell, to annoy the lexicographer and bring him 
into ridicule ? Wittmorr Drxoy, 


“No Piace.”—There is a locality at the junction 
of Plymouth and Stonehouse with this curious 
name. Of course there is an inn taking its name 
therefrom, on the signboard of which (representing 
a wife upbraiding her husband for his drinking 
habits) occurs the following brief dialogue :—Wife: 
“ Where have you been all the day?” Husband: 
“No Place.” Possibly some one can tell me t 
what circumstance the locality owes its name, I 
fail to trace the local signification. 

W. H. K. W. 

Plymouth. 

An Op Sonc.—Can any reader of “N. &Q” 
ive me any information about a song the first 
erse of which is, I believe, as follows !— 

“T ‘ll sing you one, oh ! 
Green grow the rushes, ob ! 
W hat is your one, oh! 
When your one is all alone 
It never more will be so.” 

The second verse commences, “I'll sing you tw®, 
oh!” and in the same manner the song runs through 
the twelve verses of which it is composed. 
tenth verse refers to the Ten Commandments, the 
eleventh to “the eleven who went to heaven,” and 
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the twelfth to the twelve apostles. I am info 
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that it has been the custom to sing it upon certain 

sone at King’s College, Cambridge. 

gecasloDs at King’s 5‘) — . - 
F. 8S. W. 

Pervay Capatterno died Marquesa de Arcos 

Hermosas. I should be glad to learn the names of | 
ber two previous husbands. W. M. M. 


Jony Spencer, Dean or Ety.—What issue 
bad he ! 
Recrors of Worcester.—Where can I find 
glist of these rectors from 1620 to 1710? 

J. §S. 


Eyouish Municipan Heratpry.—Can you 
direct me to a work on English municipal heraldry ? 
The arms and seals of ancient cities, boroughs, and 
corporations seem to me to present a specialty 
vorthy of study, both historically and in relation 
pasibly to some definite theory of —, 


RP. F. Taomas A Novarra.—TI should feel 
much obliged for any information concerning this 
eclesiastic, who is described in the preface of his 
psthamous work, Thesaurus Arabico-Syro-Latinus, 
ss “Hac nostra tempestate Linguarum Orientalium 
ac precipue Arabic longé peritissimus.” The 
Thaaurus, which is a most useful little work, was 
published under the auspices of the Congregation 
de Propaganda Fide, in the year 1636. I should 
tlo be glad to learn if it is possible to obtain a 
complete list of the publicaticns issued by the 
Congregation during the period it was actively 
employed in the dissemination of Oriental learning 
throughout Europe and the East. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 

Sehore, Central India. 


“Avrea Lecenna.”—TI possess a copy of the 
Golden Legend of J. de Voragine, printed in black 
letter in the year 1503, and I am anxious to 
seertain where it was printed. The title-page 
aad colophon are as follows :— 

“Lege'de sanctoru’ sanctaru’q’ | compendiose congeste 
p Reuerendu’ patre’ ac|dn’m Jacobu’ de Voragine 
Ordinis Pre | dicator’ Ep’m q' Janueneem. Est aute’ | hic 
liter trionymus. | A plerisq’ inscribit’ | Lo’gobardica hi | 
tora. | Aurea legenda | Passionale s:o'r’.” 

*Finiu’t quorunda’ | scto’r’ legende adiuncte post Longo- 
| bardica historia’, Anno dn’i Millesi | mo q’ngentesimo 
tertio, in vigilia Co’ | uersionis s’cti Pauli apostoli,.” 

> - 
ates R. R. Luoyp. 


Locat Norges axp Querizs.—Very many of 
cut provincial weekly publications have assigned a 
‘pe in their columns to the above purpose. It 
ya rll believe, with the Warrington 
—* 1855, but was discontinued after a 
aa onths’ existence. It was resumed, however, 

an. 1, 1868, and from that time to the present 
not failed to make its welcome appearance 





weekly. Can any other local “N. & Q.” boast of 
& more remote antiquity ? M. D. K. 


Tue Coker AND FitrzRocer Famitizs.—What 


| was the maiden name of Maria (Mary ?), wife of 


Roger Coker of Ashe, in the parish of Stour Paine, 
co. Dorset? Their eldest son was baptized May 25, 
1660, in the parish church of Stour Paine. Of 
what family was Henry Coker of Hildeveril, who 
was Member of Parliament for Heytesbury, co. 
Wilts, in 1661? Are there any surviving de- 
scendants of Robert Coker of Dorchester, who 
married Martha, daughter of William Chubb of 
Frome Selwood, co. Somerset? In the Herald’s 
Visitation for Dorset, in 1623, he gives the names of 
four sons then living, viz., Matthew, Robert, John, 
William, and three daughter, viz., Margaret, Joan, 
Martha. Arms: Argent, three Cokers (high boots) 
sable, an anneau for difference. 

In a Peerage, published in 1813 by Baroll Long- 
mote, I find amongst the extinct baronies Lord 
FitzRoger, family name FitzRoger, but no date. 
Was John FitzRoger, of Bryanstone, co. Dorset, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Simon 
Furneaux, and settled at Bryanstone towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, ever summoned to 
Parliament as baron? Or was the Lord FitzRoger 
shown in the extinct peerages an ancestor of the 
above-named John FitzRoger ? W. W. C. 

[Honyfield not in last edition of Burke’s Armory. 
Aldrington: Sa., on three hawk’s lures arg. as many 
annulets gu. Another: Sa., three hawk’s lures, penned, 
stringed, and ringed, arg. ] 


Tue Sons or Vasco pa Gama.—Coleridge, in his 
Life of S. Francis Xavier (Burns & Oates, 1872), 
mentions (ii. 150) the four sons of Vasco da Gama, 
—Estevan, for a time Viceroy of India ; Cristoval, 
who commanded the Portuguese invasion of 
Abyssinia in 1541 ; Pedro da Silva, Governor of 
Malacca, the firm friend of Xavier; and Alvaro 
d’Ataide, who succeeded Pedro in his office. I 
should be glad to learn the arms which they sever- 
ally assumed ; also if Vasco had other children. 

W. M. M. 

Hastines oF WILLESLEY.— 

“The heirship of the undevised property of the late 
Sir Charles Hastings, Bart., of Willesley, co. Derby, was 
traced, through Ulster’s office, to a poor farmer in West- 
meath, who recovered and divided with his cousin the 
property in dispute.’""—Burke’s Rise of Great Families, 
p. 349. 

Who was this claimant, and in what way was he 
connected with the Hastings family? 
W. D. Pink. 


Heratpic.—In a late fourteenth century 
pontifical in Cambridge University Library is a 
shield—Arg., on a chevron fleury counter fleury, 
sa, three roses (or cinquefoils) of the field. To 
whom do these arms belong ? 

W. H. Sr. Jonny Hore. 
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Carr. Homer Herpert, or Dr. Herbert, a| 


kinsman of the ce lebrate d Lady Winifried Herbert, 
Countess of Nithsdale, went from England or 
Wales to Terregles, near Dumfries, about 1740, 
and resided there till 1762, when he died, leaving 
a widow and family. To which of the branches of 
the family of Herbert did he be long? 
T. M. E. 
Avutnors or Booxs WantTeD.— 
The Enchanted Pi Fables in Verte. 


London, 
Thomas Bensley, 1800. Geo. L. 


APPERSON, 
TATIONS WANTED.— 
“‘ Ah, si vous saviez comme on pleure, 

De vivre seu! et sans foyers, 


Avrnors or Qu 


Quelquefois devant ma demeure 
Vous passeriez. 
Quoted in M 


is, the last novel by Ouida, 


Beaucuame Owen, 
* T am as proud of thee 
As any mountain of its snows.” 
Query correct reading ! H. E. Haxsry, 
“ Had I less loved, I had less spoken.” 
HERMENTRUDE, 


Replies. 
TOM BROWN. 


6" §. i. 133.) 
What, Tom Brown “of facetious memory” ! 
Tom Brown, the witty, the learned, the convivial ! 
Tom Brown, the topmost of topshelfers, the wittiest 
of witsnappers, the most humoursome of humour- 
ists !—he who stood literary sponsor for Tom 
Moore’s Twopenny Post-Bag, even as older Demo- 
critus did for Robert Burton’s Anatomy—who, I 
thought, was as well known to the youngest book- 
luney as to the veteran Dibdinite and Heberian, 
to the humblest bookster who displays his ragged 
wares on a hand-barrow as to the bibliopolic suc 
cessors of Rodd and Lilly—Tom Brown “an un- 
known worthy”! Such is fame :— 
“ Expendas Fu , quot libras in duce summo 
Invenies 

put, joking apart, it does seem extraordinary 
that “the writer of an able review”—and such I 


—_ 


for a minute biography of Tom Brown, or a 
elaborate review of his productions ; all that I shajj 
jattempt to do is to jot down some brief details 
|of the former, and a short bibliography of the 
latter, so far as they are known to me—the mor 
important, as Lowndes mentions only the collecta 
Works. Thus, it is not with any pretence that Iam 
supplying recondite information that I record, fy 
the mere sake of completeness, that Tom Bry 
was the son of a farmer at Shiffnal, Shropshire - 
that he received his education at the grammar. 
school of Newport, in the same county, wher 
he attained considerable distinction as a linguist ; 
that he thence proceeded to Christ Church, wher 
he was equally distinguished by ability and diss. 
pation ; that the latter necessitated his departun 
from the university, whence he proceeded to Ion. 
don; that, having soon spent his money in the 
pleasures of the metropolis, he undertook th 
duties of a schoolmaster at Kingston-up 
Thames; that, soon gravitating finally to Londo, 
he became a man of letters by profession; ani 
that, dying in 1704, he found a burial-place in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, near to that ofs 
congenial spirit, Mistress Aphra Behn.* Of the 
personal character of Tom Brown I fancy littleis 
to be learned. The editors of the Biographia 
Dramatica tersely characterize him as “a facetious 
writer, who is the delight of such as admire lov 
humour” ; and they cite an anonymous critic to 
the effect that he had “less the spirit of a gentle 
man than the rest of the wits, and moreofs 
scholar”; that “he thought himself as happy withs 
retailer of damnation in an obscure hole as another 
to have gone to the devil with all the splendoura 
a fine equipage”; and that his love of humour ws 
such, that “‘ though a good-natured man, he would 
rather lose his friend than his joke.” 

The earliest of our author's literary adventures 
with which I am acquainted is a drama :— 


“Physic lies a Bleeding; or the Apothecary tamed 
Doctor. Comedy, acted every day in most apothecaries 
shops in London, By Thomas Brown. London, 10, 
ito. 

I next lay my hands upon a slender volume, a 





am willing to take it to be, though I have not seen 
it—of a work like the Reign of Queen Anne, by 


Dr. Hill Burton, should avow profound ignorance, | 


and even appear sceptical of the existence, cf an 
author so well known and esteemed in, and long 
after, his own day—whose collected Works 


to say 
nothing of the previous issues of : 


eparate pieces have | 
gone through nearly a dozen editions—and whose 
writings are not only characterized by a large 
amount of wit and learning, but are now especially 
valuable for the vivid picture which they afford of | 
tlie habits and the customs, the amusements and 
the pleasures, the morals and the manners of the 
period at which they were written. But, how- | 
ever the matter may be, this is not the place 


| for John Nutt, &c., 1700, 


extreme interest and value for its graphic de 
scription of “Life in London” at the period ofits 
writer :— 

“ Amusements Serious and Comical, calculated for the 
Meridian of London. By Mr. Brown. London, Printed 
* 8vo. pp. 160. 

We now come to the better-known epistolary 
series :— 

“ Letters from the Dead to the Living. By Mr. Thoms 


* Our correspondent will be glad to hear that the 
inscription on the gravestone, which was effac 5 
rveently been recut :— 

“THOMAS BROWY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE LONDON SPY,’ 


BoRN 1€63, prep 1704.”] 
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ke. Second ed. 


———— 
Captain Ayloff, Mr. Hen. Barker, &c 
-= Printed in the year 1702,” 8vo, 


2 ie Living ii. By Mr 
“Letters from the Dead to tl e Li ng, vol. ii. By ’ 
lat r, G—anvil, Mr. Savil, Mr. Montague, &c 


., Printed in the year 1702,” Svo. 


“Jetters from the Living to the L ving 
the Present Transactions both Public a d I 
their several answers. Written by several Ha 
jon, Printed in the year 1703," Svo. 

“Certamen Epistolare, or VIII. Letters betwe 
Attorney and a Dead Parson. Joe Haines's 
letters, being a Supplement to the Second Part of Letters 
from the Dead to the Living. Never before printed. 
With a Collection of Letters. By Mr. own 
london, sold by John Nutt, near Stationers’ Hall, 1703,” 





n an 
Three 


ess 





Thomas 





Me, 

«Familiar and Courtly Letters, in three parts, in one 

whame, written to Several Persons of Honour and 

Qulity. By Mons. Voiture, a Member of the Rage 
10. 


desdemy of Paris; made English by Mr. Dryden, 
Cheek, Esq., Mr. Dennis, Hen. Cromwel, Esq., Mr. Ralph- 
wa, Fellow of the Royal Society, Dr. ——, &c., with 
Select Epistles out of Aristzenetus, Translated from the 
Greek; Some Select Letters out of Pliny, Junior, and M, 
Fontenelle; and a Collection of Original Letters lately 
written on Several Subjects, and now much improv d. 
ByMr.T. Brown. To which is added, A Collection of 
letters of Friendship, and other Occasional Letters 
written by Mr. Dreyden, Mr. Wycherly, Mr. Mr. 
Congreve, and Mr. Dennis. The third edition, with large 
siiitions. London, Printed and Sold by J. Nutt, &c., 
1704,” Svo. 

Just at this period the cele 
tothe moral character and influence of the stage, 
initiated by the counterblast of Jeremy Collier, 
ind followed up by Congreve, Dennis, Drake, and 
others, was raging in all its fury. Tom Brown 
threw himself into the midst of the conflict, on the 
side of the drama, with his :— 

“Stage Beaux toss'd in a Blanket, or Hypocrisie a la 
Mode, Expos’d ina True Picture of Jerry . , apre 
tending Scourge to the English Stage. A Comedy; with 
& Prologue on Occasional Comformity; being a full 
Explanation of the Poussin Doctor's Book; and an 
Bpilogue on the Reformers. Spoken at the Theatre- 

alin Drury Lane. London, Printed and sold by J. 
Nutt, near Stationers’ Hall, 1704,” 4to. 

This piece, which was published anonymously, 
and dedicated to Christopher Rich, Esq, Patentee 
of the Theatre Royal, was never acted. One of 
the“ Persons Names,” is “Sir Jerry Witwoud ” 
Jeremy Collier), who is characterized as 
A Pert, Talkative, Half-witted Coxcomb, vain ofa very 
little Learning, always Swims with the Stream of Popular 
Upinion, a great Censurer of Men and Books, always 
Positive, seldom or never in the Right, a Noisie Pretender 
ee and an impudent Pretender to Modesty, a 

Ypocrite, and false Zealot for Religion, and sets up for 
« Reformer of the Stage, of a Sagacious Nose, in finding 
Pn Smut or Obscenity ; a wonderful Artist at extracting 
Tophaneness out of all things that fall into his Hands; | 
& profeas'd Enemy of the Stage, tho’ a Frequenter of it; | 
rr thought a Divine, but for Reasons best known to | 
— nage he has cast his Gown for the Vanities of a Beau 

wg and Sword; Vain, Proud, Ill-natur’d, and inc apable 


of Conversion,” 
Wituiam Bates, B.A. 





1 
i 


rated controversy as 











Birmingham, 


(Tol 


é continued.) 





| Reverent pastor m* Tho: Colema’ pitt in y‘ 
| end of y® Chancell.” 









Tom Brown can searcely be said to be the author 


of the epigram on Dr. Fell. He only applied the 
lines of Martial :— 

“ Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare. 

Hoc tantum possum dicere; Non amo te. 
Martial, bk. i. 

This had been put into English many times before 
om Brown’s day. The following free rendering 
is from Watkyns’s Flamma sine Fumo, 1662 :— 

**T love him not, but shew no reason can 

Wherefore, but this, J do not love the 

Boston 

THOMAS COLEMAN. 
(6" 8. i. 195.) 

Thomas Coleman was born at Oxford, c. 1598 
entered Magdalen Hall early in 1615, et. seven- 
teen; admitted B.A. June 10, 1618, and M.A. 
July 6, 1621; was ‘“‘so accomplished in the He- 


brew language that he was commonly called Rabbi 
Coleman”; became Vicar of Blyton, in Lincoln- 
shire. Having rendered himself obnoxious to the 
Royalists, he quitted his living in 1642 and fled 
to London. His name appears in the o1 
of Parliament calling the Assembly of 
June 12, 1643, as “Thomas Coleman of 
To their meetings he regular at 
and took a prominent part in the debates. Fuller 
describes him as “a modest and learned man.” In 
his views on church government he was classed 
among the Erastians of the Assembly, with the 
erudite Dr. Lightfoot and the accomplished John 
Selden. When Dr. William Fairfax, Rector of 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, was removed from his rectory 
by the House of Commons, about August, 1643, 
Coleman was put in his place. On Monday, 
March 16, 1645, he is reported as speaking fre- 
quently in the Assembly. On Wednesday, 
March 18, the minutes state “Mr. Coleman was 
not present.” On Thursday, March 19, the As- 
sembly directed “ Mr. Strickland, Mr. Ley, Mr. 
Valentine, to visit Mr. Coleman, and know when 
he will attend the debate. The next d aes Mr. 
Strickland informed the Assembly that he did 
visit Mr. Coleman, and finds him very ill. He is 
willing to dispute further, and therefore desires 
the Assembly to go upon something else.” The 
burial register of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, has this 
entry, under the date of 1646, March 30, “Our 
vpper 
Robert Baill e, who is more 
than once censured in male writes to Mr, 
Spang, April 3, 1646, “ God has stricken C leman 
with death : he fell into ane ague, and after four 
or five dayes expired. It’s not good to stand in 
Christ’s way.” Out of respect to his memory Cole- 
man’s funeral was attended by the Assembly of 
Divines. He has written :— 


linance 

I divines 
sliton,” 
" 


rave ter ce 
gave endadance, 


7 
dics, 
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1. “ The Christians Covrse and Complaint, both in the 
pursuit of Happinesse desired, and for Advantages 
slipped in that pursuit: A Sermon preached to the 
Honorable House of Commons on the monethly Fast 
day, August 30. 1643. At St. Margarets Church in 
Westminster. By Tuomas CoLemay, late Minister of 
Gods Word at Blyton in Lincolnshire, and now Preacher 
at St. Peters Cornhil London: one of the Divines in 
this present Assembly. Published by Order of the said 
House. London, Printed by I. L. for Christopher Mere 
dith at the Sign of the Crane in Pauls Church-yard. 
M.D.C.XLIII.” 


4to. Order for Thanks, &c., 1 leaf; title, 1 leaf; 
Ep. Ded. to the Commons, Sept. 11, 1643 (“It 


proceeds from him, that had rather sinke with | 


you, and your cause, then stand with your adver- 
saries; I blesse God, I have suffered much for 
you; and againe doe inioy much by you”), 2 
leaves ; Ser. on Jer. viii. 20, pp. 72. 

” “ 


2. “The Hearts Ingagement : A Sermon preached at | 


St Margarets Westminster, at the publique entering into 
the Covenant by 1. Some of the Nobilitie, Knighthood, 
and Gentry. 2. Divers Colonels, Ufficers, and Souldiers 
3. Those of the Scotish Nation about the Citie. 4. 
Maay reverend Divines here residing. Septem. 29. 
Anno 1643. By Tuomas CoLtemay, Pastour of Blyton 
in the County of Lincolne, and (being thence driven by 
the Cavaliers) now Preacher at S‘ /’eters Cornhill, Lon 
don. Both preached and published according to the 
severall Orders of the Honourable House of Commons. 
London, Prirted for Christopher Meredith, at the Crane 
in Pauls Church-yard, 1643.” 


4to. Title with Order for Thanks, &c., at back, 
one leaf; Ep. Ded. Oct. 4, 1643, one leaf; Ser. 
on Jer. xxx. 21, pp. 39. 

3. “Gods unusuall Answer to a Solemne Fast. Or 
some Observations upon the late sad successe in the 
West, upon the day immediately following our Publique 
Humiliation; In a Sermon before the Honourable 
Houses of Parliament, on a Fast Specially set apart upon 
that Occasion; In Margarets Westminster, Sept. 12. 
Anno mpcxtiv. By Ta: Coteman, Preacher at Peters 
Cornhill London, a Member of the present Assembly. 
London, Printed for Christopher Meredith, dwelling at 
the Crane in Pauls Churchyard, 1644.” 
4to. Title and Ep. Ded. to the Huuses of Parl., 
two leaves; Ser. on Ps. Ixv. 5, pp. 30; Order for 
Thanks, &c., one leaf. J. Incte Dreper. 

(To be continued.) 


“ Avirir” (6 §. i, 232).—I am much obliged to 
Mr. Lean for his suggestion, but am constrained to 
say that I must reject it. It is difficult to expose 
how great is his mistake without seeming to be dis- 
courteous. I will merely say that the suggestion is 
absolutely forbidden by the readings of the MSS., 
and by the rules of alliterative verse. A glance at 
the foot of the page, where the various readings are 
recorded, will show that, in the B-text, two MSS. 
read a liry, a lyrye, respectively. 
the Vernon MS. has a liri; two other MSS. have 
a lery, a third has a lyry. 


MS. has a liri, the Ilchester MS. has a lery. Be- 


In the A-text, | 


In the C-text, the | 
Phillipps MS. has a lyry, the British Museum 


sides this, the rules of alliteration require that the 
accent should be on the vowel following the I. 
Now, is it likely that any one could so utterly mis. 
conceive the word awry (in which the » was 
sounded) as to accent and spell it a liry, ora léry! 
I do not think I need say more. (Guess-work ix 
so distasteful to me that I have hitherto refrained 
from giving my own conjecture about this word: 
but I will now venture to do so, premising that it 
is but a guess. Since the prefix a- commonly means 
| on, I think a-liry may mean “ with one leg laid 
over the other,” and that there isa connexion with 
the curious A.-S. word spear-lira, which is said » 
mean the calf of the leg, though it may mean no 
more than the lower part of the leg, the spars vari, 
taking spear to mean spare or thin, and litato 
mean leg. In Deut. xxviii. 35, where the Vulgate 
has in genibus et in suris, the A.-S. version has 
“on cneowum and on spearlirum,” 7.¢. in the knees 
and in the lower part of the legs. In Alfric’s 
Vocabulary, printed in Wright’s Vocab. i. 45, col. 2 
we have a list of diseases or blemishes in men, 
In the course of it occurs the entry “ Surosu, 
sperlirede,” which I take to mean “ with thin 
calves.” So also “Sura, scanc-lira” (Wrights 
Voc wb., i. 283, col. 2), 

I beg leave to say that I must decline to “cor 
rect” the assumed “oversight.” But I gladly 
take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to 
the numerous friends and acquaintances and no 
acquaintances who have supplied me with much 
help in my Early and Middle English work. 
Many suggestions I have adopted. Others I have 
decisively rejected ; but I trust it will be readily 
understood that my decisiveness is due to no dis 
courtesy, but simply to an earnest zeal for the pre 
vention of the dissemination of errors. 

Watter W. Sxeat. 

Cambridge. 


Tue Errmotocy cr “ Ricxers” (6" S. i. 209), 
—It may perhaps be some little relief to Paor. 
Skeat’s mind to learn that the word rachiu 
(or more properly rhachitis) has never become 
thoroughly acclimatized among medical men @ 
England. The word is, indeed, occasionally found 
in medical books, but I should say, from my ow 
experience, that it is never, or “ hardly ever, used 
by medical men when talking amongst themselves, 
though even then they are, perhaps, rather fond of 
using Latin and Greek words. tickets is the word 
in universal use, and a child which has the rickets 
is universally termed rickety, for I do not remembet 
to have heard or seen the adjective rachitic (rhe 
chitic) or rachitical (rhachitical) ; and I cannot 
help thinking that ninety - nine medical men 
out of a hundred connect in their own — 
rickets with rickety (as used of a table, &e.); a 
how could it be otherwise when, as I have sie, 
| they are constantly using the same adjective, 
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flicted with rickets? Medical 


ridety, of children a 
pen are too familiar 
Iatin and Greek terms which daily goes on in 
sedicine to jump at once to the conclusion that, 
igesuse a Latin or Greek word happens to resemble 


presumption would, I think, generally be the other 
wiy. 
| think, again, that Pror. Sxear has been 
niher hard on poor Glisson, It was the custom 
i his day to write in Latin, and to turn everything 
shich had not a Latin form, proper names and all, 
intoa Latin (or Greek +) form, and he very cleverly 
invented the word rhachitis, which was like in 
form to rickets and like enough in meaning. And 
ithe had known Grimm’s law, I do not see how 
jecould have done any better, for I feel sure that 
hehad not the slightest notion in inventing the 
word rhachitis that rickets really had anything to 
do with rhachis, At any rate, his invention has 
wed of great service, for rickets has such a 
thoroughly English form that it could not well 
have passed into any other European language, 
whereas rhachitis is used in German—though they 
ako call the disease die englische Krankheit (the 
Boglish disease t)—and in French,|| where it has 
ao produced rachitisme and rachitique, as in 
Italian it has given rise to rachitide and rachitico. 
F. Cuance, 

Kenilworth, Bournemouth. 


PenicgkeeE OF Marvety (6% §, i. 271).—As 
Me Buaypes does not appear to have discovered 
aything about the ancestors of Andrew Marvell 
beyond his father, he will doubtless be thankful 
for the notes of three wills, which are given below, 
fom the valuable MSS. of that industrious local 
atiquary, William Cole. Andrew Marvell’s 
father came from Meldreth, in Cambridgeshire, 
bat it was at Shepreth, close by, that his ancestors, 
of husbandry rank, spent their industrious lives. 
The name appears to have been rather Merwell, 
and taken from some meer-well in that locality of 
meersand fens; so Andrew came of an humble 
indigenous stock. 


* Thus scaratina (in the sense of scarlet fever) now 
geuerally passes amongst medical men for a Latin word, 
and is used and declined as such if they write in Latin : 
tutI should imagine they consider the Latin word to 

been rather formed from scarlet than scarlet from 
tarlatina, and if so, they are in the main right, for 
chet tell us, in his Dict., that the original word was 
i. ian, and written scarlutiiaa (from scarlatto, scarlet), 
wing been invented by Ingrassias, a Neapolitan phy- 
scan, who first called attention to the disease in 1553. 
Pa Greek words were admitted, even in classical 
= a Latin, and in Latin medical authors there 
yo course, many Greek words. 

+ Rather, I suppose and hope, from its having been 

on ribed by an Englishman than because it is 
ake in England than elsewhere. 
¢ Germans write it rhuchitis, the French rachitis. 


I believe Dr. Sykes has not yet identified the 


with the manufacture of | Yorkshire father of the poet’s mother, but in the 


| will of William Thompson, of Hull, Gent., dated 


| 
i 
| 


1637, mention is made of “my father-in-law Mr. 


George Pease,” and “my cousin Mr. Andrew 


sn English one, therefore the English word neces- Marvel.” 


grily comes from the Latin or Greek word.* The | 


1. “John Marwell of Shepereth, 5 Oct., 1528. H. 
Altar 2 bushells of Barley for tythes forgotten. To our 
Lady's light acombe. To the sepulcre light, id’. Bells, 
id’. Torches, id’. I bequeath a cowe for my yearly 
memory. My copy(hold) I dwell in to Eden (sic, but Edith) 
my wife and all my household stuff. My son Robert 
Wyzge (sic) to have my copyhold at the Towns'end, 
paying therefor, 5/. To the Highways of the town, 40s, 
Eden my wife and Wm. Yolle my executors, Robert 
Wyge and William Newman overseers. Witn: Sir Ed- 
ward Thornborow, John Dyer.”—Add. MS. 5861, p. 206; 
Ely Registers, vol. J, fo. 138. 

2. “John Marvell de Shepereth, ult. Oct. 1531, of the 
parish of All Seynts in Shepreth & body to the ch.yard 
of All Seynts ib’m, (to) High Altar 2 Bush’ of Barly, 
To our Lady’s Light, 2 Bush’. Bells, id’. Sepulcre 
Light, id’. To John my son the Copy(hold) I dwell in, 
and if he dies before he is 16, to my 2 Dau'ra. To Annes 
and Joane my Dau'rs 4 Shepe each. Resid’ of my shepe 
to my wife & a cotage at the Broke side. To my 
mother Edeth Marwell (sic) 12° a year with a chamber 
in Joh’ Marvell's cotage. Resid’ to wife and son Joh’ 
my executors. Witn’ Sir Wm. Moresse, Joh’ Brasbourgh, 
Alexander Foster. Pro. 2 Dec.”—ZJb., p. 218; ib., fo. 
157, a, b. 

In the same volume, p. 181, I find John Merwell 
and William Merwell, witnessing the will of 
Thomas Gatward, of Melreth, dated Nov. 21, 1524. 
Cole adds a note, “ Andrew Marvell, the Repub- 
lican poet, probably descended from one of these.” 

3. “Thomas Mervell of Melreth, 24 Feb., 1543. High 
Altar 2 Bush’ of Barley. Bells the same. Torches, 
1 bushell. Sepulcre light, 2 Bush’. Rood Loft light, 
1 bush’. To John my son, 20 Qrs. of Barley. To litil 
Rob. Wolfe, a Combe of Barley. To Anne my wife my 
house holden of Mastrys Hasylden, with the copye 
thereto joyning holden of the Savoye & another copye 
holden of Master Tyrrell. Anne my wife and George 
my son Executors. Witnesses, Warren Ashe, Thomas 
Gatward, Tho. Hanley. Pro: 27 Oct: 1543,."—Jb., p.32; 
ib., vol. K, fos. 91 b, 92. 

“TI suppose he was ancestor to the famous Andrew 
Marvell. Wm. Cole, Jan. 10, 1781.” 

A. S. Ettis. 
Westminster. 


In the registers of the Chapelry of Goostrey, in 





Sandbach parish, co. Chester, is this entry,—“ 1667. 
January the first day married ffrancis Low and 
Mary Marvell, both of Knutsford.” P. E. 

[Ante, p. 271, in 1. 7 of note 8, for “dei.” should 
| evidently be read dei.—dicti.] 


Rixe Customs at Lixcotn anp WINCHESTER 
(6% §. i. 276).—In connexion with the mayor’s 
ring at Lincoln your correspondent may like to 
know, if it is new to him, that at Winchester the 
head boy (“ Prefect of Hall”), when he was suc- 
cessful in his suit to the head-master (“ Infor- 
mator”) for a holiday (“ remedy,” a word found, 
by the way, in the ancient statutes of St. Paul’s 
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School), received a gold ring (“the remedy ring”), | 
which he returned to the master in school the 
following day. This custom is mentioned in the | 
boyish Latin verses of Christopher Johnson, who 
became master himself in 1560, thus :— 
** Otia Pxedonomus dederit si forte petenti 

Signifer ad pueros mittatur ut annulus, equim 

Aureus ad Montes, ad Prata, potentiam eundi 

Qui gerit alque refert ; et ad Aulam ciim datur ignis. 

Annulus at venia obtenta repetendus ab ipso 

Est Domino Ludi: Prafectus tollat in altum ;— 

Protinus excusez resonabunt verbere Cistz.”’ 
Old Wykehamists will recognize the Latin for 
“hills,” “meads,” and “ (4.e. boxes, or 
bocses). The ring recently in use bore the legend 
(from Juvenal) “commendat rarior usus,” but the 
one more anciently employed had “ potentiam 
On half-remedies the ring was, 
I believe, entrusted to the head-master’s “ child” 
(a word still lingering from Bishop Ken’s time), 
t.¢. to the scholar who had been a prizeman in a 
lower part of the school under certain circum- 
stances, or, as he would have expressed it, “ got 
books last cloister-time.” Cur. W. 


Unless a tricksy memory is playing me more 
than usually false, it was formerly the custom at 
Grantham for the mayor to send the town crier 
with a seal to the Grammar and other schools, on 
Shrove Tuesday and divers observable days, to 
ask for a holiday for the pupils. I think this can 
hardly have been “ Sigillum Burgensium et Com- 
munitatis Ville de Grantham.” Indeed, I have 
grown up with the impression that it was the 
mayor’s private seal,—an article which, during 
the present reign of adhesive envelopes, it might 
not always be easy to find. Sr. SwITHIN. 


scobs - 


pero fer que.” 


Miss Tompson (Mrs. Borier) ayxp 
28TH Recimentr at Quatre Bras (6" §S. i. 
—S. P.’s faith in the accuracy of the artist need 
not be shaken. The 28th took to trousers in 1809, 
anything to the contrary in, or to be inferred 
from, Chambers’s Book of Days notwithstanding. 
Lieut. Col. Charles Cadell, in his N irrative of the 
Camp Ligns of the Twi nty-eighth 
their Return from Egypt in 1802 
taker & Co., 
“ Previous to leaving Colchester on the Walcheren | 
expedition, Colonel Wynch commanding the 4th, Colonel | 
Ross of the 20th, and Colonel Belson of the 28th, agreed | 
to try grey trousers made in different ways. The 4th 
had them made tight, with black gaiters, the 20th as 
overalls, with buttons down the sides, and the 28th loose, 
with half boots. On our return, they were compared ; | 
those of the 4th were all torn at the legs, the buttons 
were off the overalls of the 20th, while those of the 2=th 
were nearly as good as when we started. The grey 
trousers, as first worn by the 28th Regiment, were thus 
adopted throughout the army, to the great comfort of 


the soldier. | 


THE 
192). 





Regin ent since 


London, Whit- 


i 
1835), pp. 83-4, says :— 


Cadell was nearly thirty years in the 28th (the 
“aoc » = 7 - > . . 
Slashers”), and at Quatre Bras was Captain of 


|in the sixteenth century. 


it a. 
the Grenadier Company. The weight of his test. 


;mony may be added by S. P. to the authority of 
W. p 


Mrs. Butler’s clever picture. 


Although no soldier, I have long studied costume 
and I may say 8S. P. will find that Mrs Butler 
is quite right in depicting the soldiers of 18165 ip 
trousers. The breeches and gaiters were dis. 
continued during the Peninsular war. The tunic 
as now worn came in some years after the Crimea 
war; the swallow-tailed coatee and epaulettes 
were only then disused. CU. E. D, 


Tue First Intropuction or Cortoy mp 
Execanp (6 §, i. 137).—I can supply Me 
Cookes with an earlier date than the ‘precise 
middle of the seventeenth century. In an in. 
ventory of “the cargo of the Discouery from Suratt, 
1636,” we find, “ 306 bales Callicoes, . . . 247 bales 
Cotton yearne,...17 bales Cotton-wooll” (Hark 
MS. 537, fol. 96). But what are we to understand 
by the far earlier entry of “j lb. fil’ de Coton, 
mantis Dini, et 6 lb, Coton p’ scuffu’r[?] vest’ Dai, 
8d. p’ lb.,—4s.,” which appears in a wardrobe 
account of Henry IV. when Earl of Derby, 1381-2? 
It is one of those removed from the Duchy of Lan 
caster Office to the Public Record Office, but a 
I only saw it before its removal I cannot give 
a correct reference to it, beyond saying that itis 
a compotus of Hugh de Waterton, 5-6 Ric. IL 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Cotton thread is said to have been introduced 
into England for the first time during the four- 
teenth century by the Venetians and Genoese, In 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopedi t, Vi, 489, under 
“Cotton,” we read that it was brought from the 
Netherlands to Britain by Protestant refugees 
about the close of the sixteenth or early in the 
seventeenth century. A. P. ALLsopr. 

Eton College, Bucks. 


A passage in Rabelais, liv. ii. ch. vii. show 
cotton to have been well known in France early 
After Pantagruel, by 
ringing the big bell on his little finger that all the 
engineers consulted were unable to move, bad 
turned all the wine in Orleans sour, every one next 
morning “ spat as white as cotton of Malta.” — 

W. 

Leland, writing in 1552, says: “ Bolton upon 
Moore Market stondith most by cottons, and course 
yarne. Divers villages in the ‘Moors about Bolton 
doe make cottons,” G. S. B 


Texxrson’s “Sterrinc Beavtr” (6% & i 
178).—In answer to HerMENTRUDE’S inquiry, I 
conceive that the breathings of the Sleeping Beauty 
were wholly imperceptible—hers was 4 magic 
slumber—for the following lines say that the 
fragrant tresses were not stirred that lay upoo 


“her charmed heart.” There was no rise and 
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> 
dher bosom. The “palace chambers far apart ” 
perely describe the locality where the inanimate 
fir one reposed—“* a perfect form in perfect rest” 
wed these were occupied by the king and his lords, 
dl equally spell-bound, until the princess was 
groke by her lover. There was no snoring, or 
deep-talking, or even a sigh from any of them ! 
Bat it is rather a hard measure to exact a prosaic 
aplanation of a metaphysical poet’sideas. Perhaps 
jecould not himself always explain them if the 
ssociation which gave rise to them had vanished. 
Aurrep Garry, D.D. 
Without doubt we have here a poetical attempt 
to indicate a snoreless sleep, and to contrast it with 
the horrors of one that is audible. For my own 
part, I think it would not have detracted from the 
charms of the princess had such noiseless respira- 
tion been habitual—as I can well believe it was— 
lefore she fell into the spellbound slumber. |] 
have gazed at the passage referred to by Her- 
yestaupEe until I can almost read between the 
lnes— 
“She sleeps: her breathings are not heard ” ; 
This charméd slumber knows no snore ; 
From which it should not be inferred 
She snored in normal sleep of yore. 
St. SwITHry. 
Were not the palace chambers far apart, not 
fom each other, or from that where the princess 
hy, but from the outer werld? “Palace chambers” 
is thus merely a poet’s word for the very room 
where the Sleeping Beauty was. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Isatan xvit. 6, 9 (6 S. i. 40).—Gesenius ren- 
ders VON WN, in Isaiah xvii. 6, “in the 
highest top,” sc., of a tree; and he understands 
by WN, as it 
ame chapter, the “summit,” sc., of a mountain. 


“Bough” and “branch,” as added by our trans- 


tors, are a gloss, and in the second instance a 
mistake, Gesenius derives ™\°{9N from the Hith- 
+ 
pel of “28, “to lift oneself up, to boast one- 
T 

len , : 

elf” (Psalm Hence also *™\9N, 
« . 9 ‘ ° . . 
mountaineer,” and the Gentile name Amorites— 
dvellers in the mountain. R. M. Spence. 


irs in the ninth verse of the 


xciv. 4). 


Tae BiBtioGRAPHY oF TuE LITERATURE CoN- 

SECTED WITH Pore AND HIS QuUARRELS (5 

§ 96, 71, 89, 110, 158, 192, 257, 335 

“The Twickenham Hotch-Potch: B 
@ Beggar's Opera. 

Poetry, and Fate of Poets, in England formerly. 2. The 

present War among Authors: viz., Swift, Pope, Voltaire, 


’ 


sing tl 


ie 
Containing :—1. The State of 


Rolli, Trapp Bundy, Ozell, and Parson Herring. 3. Pope | 


Gumeted, not Amended, written by Mr. Theobald. 
. Seriosities and Comicalities, with Two Dozen of 


mms, equally useful for Court, Camp, or City. 5. The | 


S. xii. | 
ie! 
415, 477).— | 


Sequel | 


Game of Flats; or, an Epistle from Signora F...t...na to 
a Lady. 6. The Rival Actresses, viz., O...f...d, P...t...r, 
h, and Miss Y...g...r, against Miss Fenton. 7, A Poet- 
ical List of Polly Peachum’s Gallants. 8. A True Copy 
of Polly Peachum’s Opera; also, her Panegyric, written 
by Caleb D’Anvers, Esq. Printed for J. Roberts, in War- 
wick Lane; A. Dodd, without Temple Bar; E. Smith, 
under the Royal Exchange; N. Blandford, at Charing 
Cross; J. Jackson,in Pall Mall; and Mrs, Turner, at the 
Post-house in Covent Garden. Price ls. N.B. This 
Design is to be carried on for the Good of the Publick. 
Any letters directed for Peter Henning, Esq., to be left 
at Hurt’s Coffee-house, against Catherine Street, in the 
Strand, will come safe to the Compiler.” 
Can any of your readers lend me this book, oi» 
better still, sell me a copy? I shall beglad to pay 
a good price. Fr. G. 


Tue Lorp’s Prarer (6 §, i. 117).—Those old 
and numerous collections of the Lord’s Prayer in 
various languages are, generally, far from offering 
such accurate and reliable specimens of each lan- 
guage as they were intended to exhibit. Even 
that magnificent publication of the Bodoni Press, 
Oratio Dominica in CLV Linguas Versa (fol. 
Parmie, 1806), is not free from errors, its eight 
different Russian texts, which I compared, containing 
several misprints and grammatical blunders. The 
compilation by Megiserus, being one of the earliest 
attempts of its kind, seems to have had some 
success for a time; at least this work has seen 
a second and enlarged edition, published in 1603, 
ind containing specimens in fifty different lan- 
guages. There is a copy of each edition in the 
Bodleian Library, as I find in its printed catalogue. 
But neither Brunet nor Ebert has described this 
work, though they quote his Thesaurus Poly- 

Dictionartum Multilingue, ex Quad- 
Circiter Linguis Constans (Francof., 

H. Kress. 


? 
glottus, vel 





ringentis 
| 1603). 
Oxford. 
My copy, in over one hundred languages, printed 
at Augsburg, 1712, cost me about six shillings. 


H, J. A. 


RANDLE AND Rapa (6" §. i. 177).—In a “ List 
of Sirnames with their Origin,” sent to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine by T. Row, under date July, 1772, 
these names appear separately, thus, “Rolle, Raoule, 
the French of Radulph, Ralph, Raulf and Ralf” ; 
and, lower down, “ Randal and Randolph, common 
Christian names.” ALPHONSE EsTOCLET. 

Peckham. 





A Corscipence (6 §, i. 175).—Was not Scott 

simply making a not uncommon quotation ? 
» F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 
| “Every moor or trutn” (6% §. i, 177).—This 
vigorous metaphor, which means the conscientious 
and candid statement of the whole truth as opposed 
to the superficial handling or partial presentment 
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of it by ignorance or prepossession, is drawn from 
Exod. x. 26, “Our cattle also shall go with us; 
there shall not an hoof be left behind.” It has 
sometimes, by “apt alliteration’s artful aid,” been 
strengthened into “ every horn and hoof.” 
A. C. Movunsey. 
Jedburgh. 


A Scripture allusion. They were to “tenaciously 
maintain every hoof of truth” as Moses insisted on 
retaining his cattle when Pharaoh bade him “ Go.” 
Moses said (Exod. x. 26), “ Our cattle also shall go 
with us ; there shall not an hoof be left behind.” 

Jostan Miter, M.A. 


Strano (6 §. i. 178).—The Latin translation 
of Strabo’s Geographia, printed in 1480, is not con- 
sidered by Brunet to be of great value. Three 
earlier editions were printed, viz., one at Rome, 
without date, probably in 1469 or 1470, the second 
at Venice, in 1472, and a third, being a reprint of 
the first, at Rome in 1473. H. Kress. 

Oxford, 


Totcnan Bisnors (6S. i. 196).—The writer 
in the Times quoted by Dr. Brewer does not 
seem to possessa deep knowledge of theecclesiastical 
history of Scotland during the seventeenth century. 
The following extract from Mr. Carlyle’s Oliver 
Cromwell's Letlers and Speeches, ed. 1857, may 
supply him with the knowledge of which he has 
been in search :— 


“King James, this time lewd was returning north- 
ward to visit poor old Scotland again, to get his pre- 
tended bishops set into activity, if he could......They 
were by the Scottish people derisively called tulchan 
bishops. Did the reader ever see, or fancy in his mind, 
atulchan? A tulchan is, or rather was, for the thing 
is long since obsolete, a calf-skin stuffed into the rude 
similitude of a calf, similar enough to deceive the im- 
perfect perceptive organs of acow, At milking time the 
tulchan, with head duly bent, was set as if to suck; the 
fond cow, looking round, fancied that her calf was busy, 
and that all was right, and so gave her milk freely, which 
the cunning maid was straining in whole abundance into 
her pail allthe while! The Scotch milkmaids in those 
days cried, ‘Where is the tulchan? Is the tulchan 
ready?’ So of the bishops, Scotch lairds were eager 
enough to ‘milk’ the church lands and tithes to get the 
rents out of them freely, which was not always easy. 
They were glad to construct a form of bishops to please 
the King and Church and make the milk come without 
disturbance. The reader now knows what a tulchan 
bishop was. A piece of mechanism constructed, not 
without difficulty, in Parliament and King's Council, 
among the Scots; and torn asunder afterwards with 
dreadful clamour, and scattered to the four winds, so 
soon asthe cow became awake to it.”—Vol. i. p. 33. 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigz. 

“Here is a fair show of restoring benefices of cure, 
great and small, to the kirk. But in effect it was to re- 


store only titles, which noblemen perceived could not be 
given conveniently to themselves ; but they grippit to the 


commodity, in obtaining from the titulara either tem- | 


poral lands fewed to themselves, or tithes or pensions to 


their servants or dependers. And therefore the} 
aimitted according to this new order were called jn j 
tulchane bishops. A tulchane is a calf's skin stuffed 
with straw to make the cow give milk. The bishop had 


the ‘title, but my lord got the milk or Commoditie,"— 
“ Calderwood” in Jamieson. 
W. 6. 


See Hetherington’s /distory of the Church of 
Scotland, fourth edition, p. 42, Edinburgh, 1844, 


Glasgow. 


Dr. Brewer will find an account of the titalgy 
or tulchan episcopate in Mr. Lawson’s Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, ch. iv. pp. 96-123, a.p. 1571, 

E. C. Haruyetoy, 

The Close, Exeter. 

See vol. v. p. 81, second edition, of Dr, Hil 
Burton’s History of Scotland. GL 


CHATTERTON, THE Poet (6* S. i. 295).—Notes 
of the depositions appeared in “N. & Q,” 18§, 
vii. 138. See comment on these notes in Masson's 
“Chatterton: a Story of the Year 1770” (Essay, 
1856, pp. 324-5). Austin Dopssoy, 


If T. P. E. can give us the genuine depositions 
of the witnesses who gave evidence at the inquest 
on the body of the unfortunate poet he will indeed 
confer a boon on the literary world. The coroner, 
ninety-eight years ago, told Sir Herbert Crofts, 
“that no minutes existed, beyond the names of 
the witnesses.” I am sadly afraid that T.P.B 
has only lit upon the MS. of the talented “Dix” 
which is a hoax from beginning to end. It pur. 
ports to be “‘a report of the inquest held at the 
Three Crows Inn, Brooke Street, Holborn.” If! 
mistake not, it was published in “N. & Q”in 
1853. A reprint would be interesting, but letit 
come out in its true colours. Anything bearing 
upon the bistory of the marvellous boy whom 
Bristol neglected and London starved, would be 
most acceptable. J. F. Nicnouts, FSA. 


“Tae Rare Gopwit or Iona” (68. i. 298). 
—The godwit (Limosa melanura) is a bird allied 
to the curlews, and, I believe, well known to 
dwellers in the fens. Herrick refers to it in his 
Panegyric to Sir Lewis Pemberton :— 

** The pheasant, partridge, gotwit, reeve, ruff, rail, 

The cock, the curlew, and the quail.” 
Dr. Grosart conjectures the bird here mentioned 
to have been the “pewit or plover,” but there 
seems to be no need for any explanation of the 
name. In Ben Jonson’s Praises of a Counlry 
Life (Horace, Epod. ii.) occurs the following rel- 
dering of 

* Non Afra avis descendat in ventrem meum, 

Non attagen Ionicus,” &c. 





| 1.¢.— 
“ The Jonian godwit, nor the ginny-hen, 
Could not go down my belly then,” Se. 
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If Jonson be right, the “ rare godwit of Ionia’ 
qld be the “attagen Ionicus” of Horace, of 
Aristophanes, and of Martial, xiii. 61:— 

« Inter sapores fertur alitum primus 

lonicarum gustus attagenarum.” 

Bat the translators and commentators differ greatly 
is their rendering of “attagen.” Macleane says “it 
isamually said to be the moor-fowl ”; Yonge, “ pro- 
isbly the woodcock” ; and Wickham, “ the heath- 
oxk,” while the Globe version follows Macleane. 
loni Lytton and Theodore Martin call it the Ionic 
“sipe” ; Mr. W. T. Thornton the “ Lydian part- 
ridge”; Leconte de Lisle the “ francolin Tonique ” 
(rariously Englished as “ heath-cock, “snipe,” or 
‘nil”); and Jules Janin “faisan d’Ionie.” A 
note by the late Lord Lytton says that “ the Ionian 
mipe is to this day so incomparably the best of 
the snipe race, that I venture to think it is the 
vritable ‘attagen Ionicus.’” Austin Dosson. 


Ayowatres In Encttsn Pronvnctation (6% 
$i. 114, 219, 264).—I anticipated some objections 
tomy remarks on this matter, since my conclusions, 
though I believe them to be true, are not popular. 
Bat lam sorry that Cever’s faith in my work is 
detroved by my derivation of Reginald from 
Rein-alt. I should be far from saying that “the 
insertion of g makes no difference to a word,” but 
Imustask leave to remind Ceter that a super- 
fhous g has crept into more words than one. 
Whence comes the g in sovereign? That Reginald 
isasimilar instance I infer from the fact that it 
s avery modern form of the name, the inter- 
wediate name being Raynald, which, in my humble 
qpinion, is more likely to be derived from rein thar 
fom ragin. If it can be proved historically that 
Reginald is derived from ragin, I am ready to 
cartsey and apologize for my mistake; but—may 
Iadd!—I think it quite as likely that Regin comes 
fom rein, as that ward could be corrupted into 
ad. On the Patent Roll for 3 Edw. IIL. we find 
mention of “Camamilla Helewys.” Had this lady 
wt been referred to in the next year’s Roll as 
“Camilla Helewys,” should we have been justified 
in concluding that the former name must be the 
omginal, and derived from camomile, because the 
additional letters could not have crept into 
Camilla? I could cite several instances in which 
Ihave known a name corrupted by addition. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Gear or Ans : Sin Wittiam Harper (5 §, 
Mi, 969, 474, 516 ; 6" S. i, 106, 145, 243).—I am 
mach obliged to Mr. Price for his information 
about Sir William Harper's will, which I have, since 
ny communication to “N. & Q.” (ante, p. 145), 
uyelf seen, and discovered the name of Richard 

ts as that of Sir William’s wife’s brother. 
(ou. Cuester also in the mean time has kindly 
et me, from his most valuable collections of 


mamiage licences extracted from a series of Act | 





books at Somerset House, the following entries :— 
A marriage licence was granted by the Bishop of 
London, Sept. 13, 1570, for “ William Harpare, 
Knight,” and “ Margaret Leedare, spinster,” both 
of the city of London ; they were to marry at any 
church or chapel in the diocese of London ; and also 
the following licence from the Bishop of London, 
dated Sept. 4, 1583 :—“ Edward Maxie of Orsett, 
co. Essex,” and “ Dame Margaret Harper, widow, 
relict of Edward Thorne, of the city of London, 
Gent., deceased.” So that Dame Margaret, after 
Sir William’s death on Feb. 27, 1573/4, married 
secondly Edward Thorne, whose name occurs in 
Sir William’s will as his dear friend, whom he 
appoints overseer of his will. Edward Thorne’s 
will is dated Jan. 19 and proved Feb. 20, 1582/3, 
and then Dame Margaret appears from the above 
marriage licence, dated Sept., 1583, to have lost no 
time in providing herself with a third husband, 
Edward Maxie. After this we lose sight of her. 
I very much doubt if she was really buried at 
St. Paul’s, Bedford; whether her name was 
Lethers or Leeder is also another question which 


D. G. C. E. 


Jacobites Executed 1n 1746 (6 S. i. 255).— 
Amongst the prisoners taken in 1745 there were 
two of the name of Mitchell, namely Walter and 
James. At the Court held at St. Margaret’s Hill, 
Southwark, on June 26, 1746, a true bill was 
found against Walter Mitchell ; on November 15 
following sentence of death was passed upon him ; 
on January 8 he was respited till March 10, on 
which day he received a further reprieve “ during 
His Majesty’s pleasure.” Probably he was trans- 
ported. 

James Mitchell, who is described as “a common 
man,” pleaded guilty when arraigned at Carlisle 
on September 9. He was condemned to death 
there on October 24 following, and executed on 
November 15. 

Walter Ogilvy, a native of Banffshire, a lieu- 
tenant in Lord Lewis Gordon’s regiment, aged 
about twenty-five, was brought to the bar at St. 
Margaret’s Hill, Southwark, on Aug. 2, 1746, 
pleaded guilty, was condemned to death, and 
executed at Kennington Common on August 22. 
Much information in relation to these proceedings 
is to be found in the Scots Magazine, the London 
Magazine, and tie Gentleman’s Magazine, for 
1745, 1746, and 1747. Epwarp So.ty. 


Tne Noun “ Ascenpency” (6 §. i. 237).— 
Curiously enough, I had written to a friend, who 
is the head reader at a large printing establishment 
in London, on this subject about three weeks 
before Mr. Wuistoyx’s query appeared. The 
following was the answer 1 received :—“ I cannot 
give dictionary authority for ascendancy, though I 
can cite Archbishop Trench, who would always 
have it so spelled.” J. R. Tuorye. 


wants solving. 
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A History or Account or Punctuation (6% 
S. i. 177).—A comprehensive historical investiga- 
tion of the grammatical values of stops, as used 
since their first introduction into printed books 
by Manutius down to the present time, which 
would elucidate the various applications of 
punctuation in different languages, is still to be 
written. It is a well-known fact how materially 
the modern English punctuation, according to the 
genius of the language, appears at variance with 
that prevailing in German books. Observe, ¢.g., 
the use of a comma before the conjunction and, 
and its omission before that, who, and which, being 
quite the reverse of the German mode, and re- 
sembling the French way of punctuation. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


I refer Wessex to An Essay on Punctuation, 
with Incidental Remarks on Composition, by F. 
Francillon, Solicitor (London, Whittaker & Co., 
Ave Maria Lane, 1842). I was acquainted with 
the author, who died at Banbury, at a very 
advanced age, in 1879. Wituram WInxe. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


An Ewsotisa Bangvet iv 1768 (6% S. i. 32, 
258).—I may perhaps attempt to guess the puzzles 
which were given up by E. McC—. 

“Ragou royal,” for ragodt & la royale, a kind of 
stew, or meat dressed with a special sauce, which 
was called “royal,” no doubt on account of its 
excellence. Brillat-Savarin (Méd., iv. 25) men- 
tions a “ gigot de mouton 4 la royale.” Richelet’s 
Dictionnaire gives, “ Beuf & la roiale. C'est-a- 
dire, Beuf assaisonné excélemment.” 

“Tendrons.” The cartilages by which the ribs 
are joined to the sternum in young animals. The 
“tendrons” of veal and of mutton are used by 
cooks to make fricassees. 

“Terene,” French terrine, a kind of earthern 
pan, in which to cook pies and other culinary pre- 
parations. The name of the containing vase has 
passed to the contents of it. 

“Tourt,” French tourte, “une pitce de four 
qu’on fait cuire dans une tourtiére et qui est faite 
de pigeonneaux, de béatiles, de moile, ou de fruits” 
(Richelet). The explanation perhaps wants to be 
explained. “ Pidéce de four” is a dish which is to 
be baked in the oven. “Tourtitre” is a pan, 
provided with a lid, in which such dishes are 
cooked. “ Béatiles,” or béatilles, are dainties, 
such as cockscombs, sweetbreads, &c. ‘‘ Moile” is 
another spelling of moélle, in English “ marrow.” 
The rest is plain enough. Henri GavssEron. 

Ayr Academy. 


Supplementing the reply as regards “Godiven 
pye” I must confirm the suggestion of E. McC— 
that “aspects” means aspic, which is not a savoury 
jelly, but “Filets de volaille, gibier ou poisson 





i, 

enfermés dans une gelée,” a sort of dish served 
entrée. “Green truffles” and “ green morells” am 
fresh truffles and morilles, “Tourt” jg { 
a “Pate feuilletée dans laquelle on sert des ragouts 
pour entrées.” “ Ragou royal,” the most recherch 
form of that particular dish which was and i 
still, the main feature of French cooking, “ Ten. 
drons” are the soft cartilages which are found te 
the breasts of most quadrupeds, and those of calves 
are particularly used. Finally, “terene” is terring, 
an “entrée qui tire son nom de I’usage oi Yon 
était de servir la viande dans la terrine meme od 
elle avait été cuite.” The above explanations an 
again taken from the Dictionnaire de Cwisine of 
Dumas, the least known, perhaps, of the grest 
novelist’s works. A. W.T 


“Tourt,” “ragou royal,” “tendrons,” are merely 
the French words tourte, ragoit royal, and tendons, 
slightly Anglicized through the writer’s imperfect 
knowledge of French. “Terene” is a kind of 
pasty or pdté, and the word, in a slightly modified 
form, is still used in French. C. B. 


Tue Girstes (6 S. i. 49, 257).— Monsieur Paal 
Bataillard, the author of many works on the “Bo 
hémiens ou Tsiganes,” with an untiring spiritof 
research, has done much towards the elucidation 
of the problem relating to the early history of the 
Gipsies. It is not long since I spent the evening 
at his house in Paris, and I know that his ob 
lections upon the subject of Gipsies are most 
voluminous, varied, and valuable. Still mor 
important contributions may be expected from his 
pen as to the early migrations and history of this 
people, whose origin has been so long involved in 
doubt and speculation. With regard to the fate of 
the Gipsy Vocabulary, advertised by Hotten, 1868, 
edited, with notes, by Mr. W. Pinkerton, PSA 
I remember, when conversing, in 1871, with Mr. 
J. C. Hotten, he mentioned this vocabulary. After 
his death in 1873 Messrs. Chatto & Windus sue 
ceeded to his business, and I then had some corre 
spondence with them, with a view to ascertain who 
had possession of the MS. Mr. George Borror, 
who is perhaps the first authority in all that relates 
to the Romany people, gives some graphic descrip 
tions of life amongst the Gipsies when in Walesa 
his Lavengro. In another work, which deserve 
the highest commendation for its completeness, 
Ths Dialect of the English Gipsies, by Dr. Bath, 
C. Smart, and H. T. Crofton, we have notices and 
examples of the Welsh Romanes at pp. 263 and 28%. 
I shall be obliged for any extracts which any of 
your readers will kindly send me, either from 
parish registers or cuttings from newspapers, Te 
lating to Gipsies. My being the author of Tent Life 
with English Gipsies in Norway is a guarantee # 
to the experience I kave had with this wandering 
people. Huser Sts. 

Belmont House, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 
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ApraonsniP oF “ Vestices or Creation” 
¢ gi, 247, 294, 518).—Dr. Sexron’s theory, I 
; ye somewhat upset by the following notes, 


for De C. 13, 


5th 


fear, will t 
soak I ent from the S cul ir R view 
gi and 27, 1879 :— 

©The most absurd ideas prevailed at one time in re- 
faence to the authorship of this rem arkable book. One 
‘mal actually ascribed it to Thackeray. Several dif- 
Yen names were placed against it at different times in 
ie British Museum catalogue. It is now tolerably well 
inown, he wever, to have been written by the late Dr. 
Robert Chambers, of E linburgh. It had an enormous 
ale at first, and ran rapidly through twelve editions. 
Bat. as there has been no fresh issue of it for over twenty 
vars, it is clearly not much in demand at present. The 
theory advocated in its pages is beset with difficulties to 
the wientific man; but it, after all, probably contains 
gore trath than Mr. Darwin's hypothesis of Vatural 
Satin, The latter is, however, fashionable to-day, and 
Pushion rules in science as in everything else. 

“ ANDROCLIDES 

“4.G. A. says that it is well known that the author 
ofthe above-named book was the late Robert Chambers. 
lem assure H. G. A. and your readers that Robert 
(Chambers was not the author of that book, and that the 
withor was a gentleman who was formerly a minister of 
the gospel in Scotland. As regards H. G. A.’s opinion 
tut the theory contained in the Vest/ges is ‘far more 
muonable and more in accord with the facts than Mr. 
Darwin's,’ I can only say that the author himself of the 
Vatige is of a different opinion. In the last note to the 
deveath edition of his work he says that Mr. Darwin has 
‘hen enabled by his infinitely superior knowledge to 
pst outa principle, in what may be called practical 
aimal life, which appears capable of bringing about the 
nolifications’ which he hai assumed and attempted to 
aplain in the Vestizes. “J. H. Smirg.” 
*—.G. A, inthe Secular Review of December 6th, 


ays, ‘It is well known that the author of the above book | 


wa the late Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh.’ Now, it 
met at all known who the authoris or was. Prof. 
Tyndall, in his famous Address of 1874, mentions Von 
Bach as the author. And, again, when Dr. Page, the 


geologist, died, not long ago, it was positively stated that | 


lewsthe writer of the book, == = “WW. Lana.” 
“Prof. Tyndall does not, in th> Belfast Address, 
mention Yon Buch as the author, but makes this most 
interesting statement in respect to the evolution theories: 
‘In 1813 Dr. Wells, the founder of our present theory of 
Dew, read before the Royal Society a paper in which, to 
wethe words of Mr. Darwin, “‘ he distinctly recognizes 
the principle of natural selection; and this is the first 
recognition that has been indicated.” The thoroughness 
tal skill with which Wells pursued his work, and the 
dbrious independence of his character, rendered him long 
a favourite with me; and it gave me the live'iest 
Heaure to alight upon this additional testimony to his 
jeetration, Prof. Grant, Mr. Patrick Matthew, Von 
b,the author of the Vestiges, D'Halloy, and others, 
the enunciation of opinions more or less clear and 
carect, showed that the question had been fermenting 
arr to the year 1858, when Mr. Darwin and Mr. 
allace simultaneously, but independently, placed their 
Caely-concurrent views upon the subject before the 
em Society. These papers were followed in 1859 
i publication of the first edition of The Origin of 
wa. Thus we see that Mr. Lang has misread the 
p= a author of the Vestiges being referred to as 
‘on Buch and others; and it is curious that 
i$ not named. 


The first person most con- | 


fidently suspected to be the author of the Vestives, on its 
| first appearance, was Lady Lovelace, Byron's daughter, 
who, always expressing a disregard for poetry, turned 
her attention to science and mechanical invention. This 
is quite true about Byron’s daughter, Lady Lovelace : I 
was intimate with all the family of the Kings. Lord 
King was created Earl Lovelace, and married Byron’s 
only daughter. The Kings were a strange family, and 
descended from the philosopher Locke, which is the 
reason of the second son (the present Locke King) being 
named Locke. *H. G. ATKINSON.” 
It would thus appear to be by no means settled 
that Robert Chambers was the author. 
OvcrHar Hamst. 


Pa 


James Hamitton or Bornwetiuavee (5" §, 
xii. 386, 512).—I have to acknowledge with many 
thanks the kindness of your correspondents for so 
promptly responding to my query. Through the 
courtesy of a friend I have had access to the 
Memoirs of the House of Hamilton (the only copy 
of the volume, I believe, in Philadelphia), which 
sufficiently answers my questions concerning James 
Hamilton, There is another question I should like 
toask concerning the Hamiltons, which the Memoirs 
does not answer to my satisfaction, and upon 
which, perhaps, some one of your readers may be 
able tothrow some light, viz. :—About 1730 Thomas 
Leiper of Strathavon (parish of Avondale, shire of 
| Clydesdale, Lanark) married Helen Hamilton, a 
daughter of Hamilton of Kype, and said also, by 
family tradition, to be descended from the 
Hamiltons of Stanehouse. In the Memoirs of the 
House of Hamilton it is recorded (p. 385) that 
Abigail, daughter of John Hamilton of Stanehouse, 
| was married to Gawin Hamilton, of Kype. The 
date is not given, but I judge from the context this 
was about 1575-80. In the notes to the same 
volume it is stated (p. 402) that “Gawin Hamilton, 
of Kype, and Abigail, his spouse, are mentioned in 
the sheriff records at Hamilton, anno 1611... . Dr. 
Gawin Hamilton, Strathavon, Surgeon H. P. 72nd 

tegiment of Foot, traces his descent from the old 
Hamiltons of Kype, in Evandale, as does likewise 
John Hamilton, Esq., factor to his Grace the Duke 
of Portland. The latter gentleman is, I under- 
stand, the male representative of the family. Mr. 
Hamilton of Craighall, and Mr. Hugh Hamilton of 
| Parkhead, near Strathavon, are likewise descended 
| from this family, which at one time had a great 
| number of cadets in Evandale.” So far Anderson. 
| Can any of your readers, from these data, give me 
] 








a clue to the intermediate generations between 
Gawin Hamilton of Kype and Abigail his wife, 
and Helen Hamilton, the wife of Thomas Leiper ? 
Rosert P. Rogins, M.D. 
Philadelphia, U.S. 
Dr. Jonn Brown’s “ Brsttomanta” (6 §S. i, 
277, 299).—Your correspondent J. B. is only 
| partially correct when he quotes the date of this 
essay as 1867. That is certainly the date ot 
No. 19 of the sixpenny Odds and Ends, an in- 
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teresting series published by my old friends 
Edmonston & Douglas. But J. B. omitted to 
mention the important words, “reprinted from the 
North British Review, with additions.” In point 
of fact Bibliomania was the third article in No. 
Ixxix. of the said North British Review, and thus 
the true date is February, 1864. I possess the 
original and its reprint. The passage concerning 
Coleridge is in both, vol. xl., pp. 79-84 of the 
Review, and pp. 20-22 of Odds and Ends, Let me 
add that the extinction of this most able and 
scholarly review was a serious loss to literature, by 
no means compensated by the presence of the many 
battledore-and-shuttlecock balf-crowns-worths now 
flourishing. J. W. Exssworra. 
Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 


“Taz Woopsine” (6 §. i. 196).—When this 
passage of Shakespere is given exactly as it is 
printed in the first and second folios, with a comma 
after woodbine, surely it is easy enough to under- 
stand, without the “suggestion” of any “ commen- 
tator” :— 

“So doth the woodbine, the sweet Honisuckle, 

Gently entwist ; the female Iuy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the Elme.” 
The latter part of the first line is a parenthesis, 
and au objective is understood after “ entwist.” 
Doutless, in Warwickshire, as in this county and 
elsewhere, woodbine and honeysuckle are two 
names for the same thing. The great convolvulus 
is here called bindweed and cornbine (not wood- 
bine). To say cornbine “entwists” the honey- 
suckle would be ridiculous ; because, in the first 
place, it does not (which reason alone some may 
think to be sufficient); in the second place, it is 
evident Shakespere intended to describe a weak 
thing encircling a strong one ; and the convolvulus 
and honeysuckle are both weak, and would trail on 
the ground if not supported. If further proof be 
needed, read the first scene of the third act of 
Much Ado about Nothing, where the 

“ Pleached bower 

Where hony-suckles ripened by the sunne, 

Forbid the sunne to enter; ” 
a few lines orward is termed 

“ The wood-bine couerture,”’ 
R. 

Boston. 

Taomas Duxcompe, M.P. ror Fixspury (5% 
S. xii. 448; 6 S. i. 61).—It is not generally 
known that Thomas Duncombe was instrumental 
in facilitating the escape of Louis Napoleon from 
the fortress of Ham. When the latter became 
Emperor of the French, “ Honest Tom's” services 
were forgotten. Wa. Freevove. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


“ Locxstey Hatt” (5" S. xii. 308, 471).—The 
same sentiment occurs in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 





Historia Regum Britannia, bk. ii. chap, xii, where 
Lear, contrasting his present misery With his past 
greatness, says :— 

“O irrevocabilia fatorum decreta, qua tolito curt 
fixum iter tenditis! Cur unquam me ad instabilen 
felicitatem promovere voluistis: cum major poena mit ip. 
sam amissam recolere quam sequentis infelicitatis 
urgeri: magis etenim aggravat me illius temporis memoria, 
&e.”—(Schulz’s Edit., Halle, 1854, p. 27.) 

Luywarcu Reyryozps, 

Merthyr Tydfil. 


Tax Sunrrower (5 S. viii. 348, 375, 431, 
497 ; x. 14, 156, 352; xi. 58, 132, 178, 217, 258), 
—Mr. John Payne is the latest poet who has ex. 
pressed his belief that the sunflower always turns 
tothe sun. The following is part of the intn. 
duction to his New Poems (London, Newman§ 
Co., 1880) :— 

** Like as the sunflower lifts up to the sun 

]ts star of summer, in the noontide heat, 
Following the sacred circuit of his feet, 
What while towards the house of Night they run; 
Nor when the glad Day's glory is fordone 
And the sun ceases from the starry street, 
It leaves to turn to his celestial seat, 
Seeking his face behind the shadows dun; 
Even so my heart, from out these darkling days, 
Whose little light is sad for winter's breath, 
Strains upward still.” 

J. R. Taorye 


Tae Oser-AmMerGAv Passion Pray (6"S.i. 
237, 261).—Mr. Matcotm MacCott writes, ia 
answer to Srartutum, “I ought to have said that 
the decennial representation dates from 1640.” Is 
not this a slip of the pen for 1680? For, 
referring to Macmillan’s Magazine, I find the 
following, in the number for October, 1860, p. 464: 
“ Since that time the vow has been kept, with the 
slight variation, that in 1680 the year was changed, 
so as to accord with the recurring decennial periods 
of the century.” Heparicos, 


Lovis XV. (5 S. xii. 409, 434, 455).—I venture 
to believe that Mr. Srone will find much that he 
is desirous of finding in “ The Private Life of 
Louis XV. Translated from the French by J. 0. 
Justamond, F.R.S., 4 vols., 8vo. London, printed 
for Charles Dilly, in the Poultry, M.D.CCLXXX1.” 
The work Mr. Wy tk refers to (ante, p. 434), though 
extremely interesting, is as yet held to be chiefly 
apochryphal. Should Mr. Stove go again @ 
Paris, let him try the Print Department of the 

3ibliothéque Nationale, for the portraits ; one of 
the most beautiful prints I know isa portrait of 
Du Barry, after Cosway by Condé, now exceedingly 
rare—but it is there, for I gave it. 

J. Derert FRaxcis. 


Porms on tHe Tuames (5 S, xi. 183, 21% 
238, 278; xii. 132).—Mrs. Grote, at p. 146 
her husband’s life, refers to an “ (Ode to the River 
Thames, 1815,” H. C. Devevinest 
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———_—_—_—_ 
far Farner or Ropert Fitz Harpine (5" 
§ sii 362, 437, 477 ; 6 S. i. 20, 58, 101, 203, 
9). —1 understand the object of Mr. Eutis’s 
pe and pedigree to be the determination of the 
gestion as to the father of Robert fitz Harding : 
wi the object of my reply (ante, p. 203) was to give 
gme collateral information, of which I thought, 
fom Mr. Evuts’s own words, that he was not in 
sion. Mr. Extis’s discovery that Nicholas 
fis Harding came into Meriet and other lands 
through his father, who was the son of Alnod, is 
wth interesting and important, but I do not quite 
we how it proves him to have been the eldest son 
sdheir. It seems to me that the possession of 
twoor three scattered manors in Somerset and else- 
where, with a comparatively obscure position, is 
much more like the provision of a younger son than 
that of Robert fitz Harding, who inherited his 
father’s wealth, position, and offices in Bristol 3a 
psition which made him the friend and companion 
ofa prince, and enabled him not only to make tke 
splendid endowment of St. Augustine’s, but to render 
important assistance to Henry in his struggle with 
Stephen for the crown. I may as well add, at 
whatever penalty, for it seems to be growing highly 
penal to differ from some of our authorities on 
these subjects, that I am not yet prepared to give up 
the ancient family tradition that Harding, Robert’s 
father, was ex regia prosapia regum Dacie. That 
he was a younger son of the (or a) King of 
Denmark, I think no one really believes, but that 
be was of the royal blood of Denmark was certainly 
not the invention of Abbot Newland and the 
monks of St. Augustine, for the statement can be 
traced back as far as the fourteenth century, and it 
seems to have always been a tradition in the family. 
If Harding had been the son of Eadnoth the 
Staller, there was no need to invent a respectable 
ancestry for him. Eadnoth, a great officer of state 
to King Edward and to William the Conqueror, 
one who lost his life while fighting for the latter, 
was a much more worthy progenitor than any 
roving Danish sea-king or pirate. 
J. H. Cooxe. 
Berkeley. 


Pripgavx Famity (5 S. xii. 283, 330, 456).— 
William Brune Prideaux, Jesus Coll., Camb., 
B.A. 1795, died Dec. 7, 1802 ‘Sir John Maclean’s 
History of Deanery of Trigg Minor, co. Cornwall, 
vol. ii, p. 229). L. L. H. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

4 Selection of Cases from the State Trials. By J. W. 
Willis-Bund. Vol. I. Trials for Treason, 1327-1660. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Tals Selection of Cases from the State Trials will, when 

completed, form a valuable contribution to constitutional 

law ; and if the succeeding volumes fu'fil the promise of 





the first, may be read with advantage by the student of 
Stubbs and Hallam. The first volume deals exclusively 
with trials for treason, then an elastic term, and includes 
those which took place from the commencement of the 
reign of Edward III. down to the close of the Pro- 
tectorate. The history of the development of the law of 
treason is a useful commentary on the growth of the 
royal power, of which it was at once the cause and the 
result, both the index and the instrument. Mr. Willis- 
Bund somewhat fancifully styles the oath of Sarum in 
1086 “the starting point of the law of treason.”’ But 
traces of the conception of treason are surely to be found 
at an earlier period, and the laws of Alfred and the oath 
sworn to Edmund the Magnificent prove the existence of 
the idea among our Saxon forefathers. The king had, 
however, ceased to be the child of his people, and had 
passed completely out of the personal into the territorial 
stage of kingship before the famous statute of treason 
was passed in 1350. The subsequent expansion of the 
law was due partly to legislative enactment, partly to 
judicial interpretation, and its growth in this latter 
direction was, from the time of Edward IV., largely 
aided by the jurisdiction of the Council and other royal 
tribunals, by timid juries and servile judges. The Tudor 
period marks the culminating point in the development 
both of kingly despotism and of the law of treason. Mr. 
Willis-Bund points out, and illustrates by the history of 
noble families, the use which the Tudors made of this 
weapon to crush the English aristocracy. The choice of 
this weapon was charasteristic of Henry VIII.’s rule. 
Though his reign was one of such terror and suspicion 
that men moved and spoke as though “a scorpion lay 
beneath every stone,” yet even his most tyrannical acts 
were carefully legalized, and thus he paid that homage 
to law which vice often pays to virtue. Under the 
Stuarts the purely legal administration of the law of 
treason was not less dangerous to the liberty of the sub- 
ject than the more arbitrary conduct of their pre- 
decessors. The ingenuity, the astute interpretations, 
the mischievous adherence to precedents of lawyers, 
were allowed full play, while the judges adopted the 
modern policeman’s view of crime, and held every man 
guilty till he could prove himself innocent. Raleigh's 
trial conveys no unfair impression of the general mode 
of conducting any trial in the time of James I, and the 
insolence of Coke and the browbeating of Popham were 
not increased by the nature of the charge against the 
prisoner. It remained for the triumphant Puritans to 
stretch the law of treason to its extremest limits to rid 
themselves of a formidable antagonist like Strafford or a 
dangerous prisoner like Charles I. The second volume 
will, we presume, contain the trials for treason in the 
reign of Charles II. and those of the Jacobites of the ‘15 
and the "45. 


The General Armory of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster 
King of Arms. (Harrison) 

It is not too much to say that Burke’s General Armory 

is a book which ought to be in the possession of every 

student of the noble science of blazon. How great and 
increasing is the number of such students our own pages 
constantly testify. In the latest edition of the Armory, 
new before us, there is much that is special to it, and 
that constitutes an unquestionable improvement, in the 
way of addition to the information provided. There is, 
on the other hand, a certain amount of subtraction, 
which we regret, though it may have seemed necessary 
in order to keep the volume within reasonable compass. 

For such a purpose, however, we should have preferred 

the removal of coats which we have never clearly under- 

stood, such as the blazon given s.v.“Ciprus.” Is there 
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adequate evidence that there ever existed within the 
United Kingdom a family so called, and bearing a coat 
which we should incline to style Lusignan-Cyprus? And, 
in any case, why “ Ciprus”? That the name of Lusignan 
is not unrepresented among us we know; and the same 
may be said of Imperial Palzologus, but neither is to be 
found in the Armory. It would have been interesting 
to read their story in the language of the noble science. 
We are glad to observe what a largely increased use 
Ulster has made of the funeral entries and other heraldic 
records under his official care. Not a few of the Irish 
names in the present edition are illustrated by what is 
practically a synopsis of the family history, in addition 
to the description of the arms. It may be worth noting, 
in connexion with recent discussions raised in our 
columns and in the Genealogist concerning Sir Charles 
Howard of Merrow, that we find in the Armory the 
bearings of a family of Harward of Merrow, Surrey. 
Have we here a clue to the true identity of Sir Charles? 
One or two points we should like to bring to Ulster’s 
notice before concluding a necessarily brief and imper- 
fect survey of his valuable work. Would it not be a 
feasible improvement, in future editions, to distinguish 
families known to be extinct from those still extant 

There are cases in which the want of such distinction 
may be apt to render a particular entry misleading. 
There is no doubt, we believe, that the arms given under 
“ Rutherford of Fairnington” are not, and never were, 
those of the ancestors of the present owner, the heir 
male of Rutherfurd of that ilk and Edgerston, but belonged 
to a different line, existing in Nisbet’s day. There is 
equally no doubt of the extinction of the several lines of 
Lindsay of Kirkforthar, Eaglescairnie, and Pyetstone, 
since Lindsay-Bethune of Wormistone and Kilconquhar 
has made good his claim to the Earldom of Lindsay. 


An Index of Hereditary English, Scotch, and Trish 
Titles of Honcur. Compiled by Edward Solly, F.R.S., 
P.S.A., Treasurer of the Index Society. (Index 
Society.) 

Ir all the books issued by this new society are as well 

selected and as carefully and accurately compiled as the 

work before us, the Index Society will soon take fore- 
most rank among the many similar institutions now 
competing for the favour of men of letters. We will 
transcribe from the editor's preface his explanation of 
what this index is and what it isnot. “ It is an index 
of the peerages and baronetages of the United Kingdom, 
showing the date when each separate title was conferred, 
the changes which they underwent, and their present 
condition, whether existent, modified, dormant, or ex- 
tinct. It is, therefore, a guide or reference to the 
existing and extinct peerages and baronetages of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. It has xo pretensions to bea 
peerage, or in any way to take the place of the valuable 
works of Burke, Lodge, Debrett, and others; these 
volumes now form a small library in themselves, and 
the present Jndex is merely designed to point out in 
which of the peerages or baronetages any given title is 
to be found.” Only those who, in the course of any his- 
torical, biographical, or genealogical studies, have en- 
countered some of the many difficulties enumerated by 
the editor in his instructive preface can fully appreciate 
the value and imy ortance of the book before us, or the 
amount of labour and research which the investigation 
of between five and six thousand titles of honour must 
have entailed upon the editor. No one knows so well 
the difficulty of securing accuracy as the man who is 
always striving after it. Mr. Solly, so far from assuming 


that his book is perfect, invites all who use his /ndex to 





aid him in correcting any errors that may be found in it, 
so that it may hereafter become not merely an index of | 


certain books, but, what would be far more 
index of facts. The editor has put this 

His book is now a very valuable index ft 
such must soon find a place in every library 
English history occupies a prominent place, 


Sussex Archaclogical Collections. Vol. XXX 
Rivingtons). 
Tuts volume is hardly equal to some others js 
terest of the subjects to which its contents ape 
or in the merits of the essaysseverally. The chietm 
are, “ On Ancient British Coins in Sussex,” 
by Mr. Willett ; an elaborate pleading in bebalf 
Duke of Norfolk's case in respect to the d 
Arundel parish church, the gist of which is, that 
the Howards had appropriated the place, filled 
their monuments, and neglected the building, 
the presumption is irresistible that it is them 
Smith Ellis treats “Early Sussex Armory,” 
giving the name “ Venuz,” suggests to us the 
origin of “ Venus,” the gipsy name which hagge 
many. Mr. Haines continues his notes on Sp 
Memoirs of Chichester. Mr. Round has compileds 
index to the illustrations in the first thirty vol 
the Collections. 





fotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following 

On all communications should be written the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publica 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

CORRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind 
is against rule to sea/ or otherwise fasten comm 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfi 
double postage bas to be paid on their receipt, 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 

Freperic Grecory Forsyra (Portland, Me) 
family archives of the Earls of Mar are in the 
of the present Earl of Mar and Kellie, heir male 
late earl. There are numerous documents ¢ 
both the older and later lines in the public 
Scotland, e.g. Act. Parl. Scot., Ingqg. Retorn, 
&e. We do not thinkit possible that any claim wham 
to the ancient Earldom of Mar can vest in the heira 
if such there be, of the Celtic earls. There are, ne 
persons existing in Great Britain, and very likely 
the U.S.A., who bear the name of Marr, and 
descend from the clan or tribe of which the 
or earls of the Celtic line, were chiefs. But 
earldom came into the Erskine family in the f 
and we are unable to see that the right to it can 
any one but the undoubted heir of line, John 
Erskine Goodeve-Erskine, sister's son to the ls 
You will find an article on the subject in vol. it 
Ge nealogrst, by the editor. 

B. &. M. (“A Pope burnt by his own Decree”)y 
allusion is to the case of Pope Marcellinus and 
posed Council of Sinuessa. 

S. P.—The gentleman who owned the bear that 
danced “but to the very genteelest of tunes” # 
heard of in Goldsmith's She Stoops te Conquer, 1 

G. L, A.—In case of fire. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertis 
Zusiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to ret 
munications which, for any reason, we do not p 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








